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g's Speech at the formal opening of the Session of Par- 
on Tuesday, has disappointed every. body, In.the worst 
Pirr and CastLEREAGH, & More meagre, unsatisfactory, 
Fecards one portion of the empire, a more menacing docu- 
ever was put forth under the Royal sanction. 
expected that the first.Speech .to. the Reformed Parlia- 
buld have been an appropriate: commencement of the new 
things ; that it would have-contained‘some information as 
pal state of our domestic. affairs and foreign policy—some 
pement of intended reforms and retrenchments in the vari- 
rtments of Government. It was even imagined by some, 
Message of the. American President—a document fuli of 
d argument—would have been adopted as a model for 
Kiously-expected Speech; and our contemporary the 
d was quite afflicted at the idea of. the distress which 
Hing of six awful columns of Lord BrougHam's long- 
parenthetical paragraphs would occasion to our gracious 
tn. But the Reformers were destined to disappointment ; 
synipathy of the Standard, though loyal, was uncalled for. 
precious document. in the first place communicates the 
md interesting intelligence that the war between Don 
and his brother is not yet at an end; and that the ever- 
Belgie question is. still unsettled: These -tsvo: dnnounce- 
re placed in the very front of the Speech, just as if the 
ngland needed this information before all other. The 
h and friendly disposition of France is next mentioned ; 
bre told, in the old humdrum style of the last century, 
Majesty hopes to preserve the “general peace,”"—though 
paragraph of this very Speech mentions the war now car- 
A in Portugal, and we all know that a bloody and destruc- 
est is still raging in the East. 
Approaching termination of the Bank and East India 
is mentioned; but no hint is given as to the terms on 
hey may be renewed. 
bme at last to Church Reform; which is certainly the 
isfactory portion of the Speech, as it, in effect, denounces 
nd points to a more equal and just distribution of the ec- 
al revenues. 
word is said of any reduction of the Estimates, or of any 
bn in the weight or improvement in the system of our 


turbed state of Ireland forms the last and most import- 
of the Speech. Additional means of coercion are required 
to keep down the banditti and insurgents who infest the 

d set the present laws at defiance. The Habeas Corpus 

the Trial by Jury are of course to be suspended, and our 

ow-subjects will enjoy about as much freedom as the Rus- 
indoos. 

House of Lords, the Address in answer to the Speech 
ed to without a division. Lord ABERDEEN travelled over 
round for the twentieth time, and enlarged upon the ini- 
our taking part with the Belgians, and mot taking the part 

MicurL. The Duke of WeLiineron followed in the 

k, and took credit to himself for not having informed the 
Holland of the unprotected state of our ships in the 
in order that our dear and ancient ally might have cap- 
sunk them in revenge for our embargo on his vessels. 
b House of Commons, the Address gave rise to an ani- 
ebate, which lasted four days. The Earl of OrmEtiE, the 

had the singular indiscretion to attack Mr. O';CoNNELL— 

the lion in his den, surrounded as he was by some forty 
of his Repeal cubs. The object seemed to be to force him 
forward the question of the Repeal of the Union. All 
fisterial members—Mr. Sraniey, Mr. C. Grant, Mr, 
ay, and Lord Joun Russeiit—were evidently prepared 
him on this question, But Mr, O'Conweun was too old a 
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tactician to fight the battle at the time and on the ground most 
convenient for the enemy. He avoided the subject in his speech, 
which was full of fierce denunciation of. the ‘‘ bloody and brutal” 
Address, and invective against Mr. STANLEY ahd his colleagues. 
The Anti-Repeal speeches of the” Ministerial gladiators seemed 
therefore to be rather ill-timed. . G~ 

Neither the mover nor the secon@er-of.the Address, nor any of 
the King’s Ministers, deigned to inform the. House of their future 
measures for the government of thé country..: They all declaimeil 
about the disorders of Ireland, but preserved an: ominous silenee 
as to the plans which they profess to have in store for her pacifica- 
tion. Pacification they all allowed to.be ;the one thing. needful; 
but in what way or how soon the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act and the Trial by Jury, accompanied by the forcible col- 
lection of tithes, is to effect this desirable end, they have not con- 
descended to inform the Representatives of the People. 

The contrast between a hot-headed, reckless talker, and a cau- 
tious, plausible politician, was never more strongly. exemplified, 
than in the respective speeches of Mr. Sranitey and Sir Roserr 
Pret, Mr. STANLEY swaggers and threatens, and declares that 
he and his colleagues ‘‘ will resist the Rgsieal of the Union fo ite 
death.” Sir Roperr Pxxr craftif*asks Mr certain returns rela- 
tive to the trade and taxation of Ireland, and professes his willing- 
ness to entertain the question of Repeal, and even to support it, 
provided it be shown to be advantageous to Ireland. He, im fact, 
appears to be the anxious Minister, and Mr. Sranuey the irrespon- 
sible member of Opposition. Sir Roserr declared that there 
was a wide gulph between him and office. We suspect that his, 
speech of Thursday night will have proved a bridge by means of 
which he may pass quietly over the chasm, and take up his old 
quarters at the head of the Treasury Bench: we shall expeet to 
find him safely landed there before long. 

There were several other able speeches delivered. That of Mr. 
Rorsvucxk was full of statesmanlike views, clearly defined, and 
boldly brought out. There was paint, cleverness, and close rea- 
soning in. Mr. Buuwer’s. Mr. Macaunay, though adroit and 
sophistieal, waseevidently not at easein his new position of ad- 
vocate for arbitrary measures: hé ‘gave nothing that could pass 
fora reply to Mr. Butwer’s application of his former doctrimes.. 
There’ were some good points in the speech of Mr. Ricuarps: his 
manner was so peculiar that the House laughed at him, but he was 
almost the only member who made any suggestion worth attending 
to by way of a remedy for the evils which were the subjeet of diseus- 
sion. The conversion of Church lands and tithes into a means of 
support for the Poor, and a tax upon property for the maintenance of 
the Clergy, are suggestions worthy of consideration. Mr. Cossxre 
was entertaining, acute, sarcastic, and catching: hé-exposed the 
weak points in the speeches of Mr. Macautay anit Mr. Sranury 
inan able manner; but he prudently abstained from” proposing 
any plan of his own, while he denounced that of the Ministry. 

Mr. O'ConNELL’s amendment,—proposing a Committee of the 
whole House to consider the Address,—was last night rejected, 
by a majority of 428 to 40; and that of Mr. Tzennyson,—which 
would have pledged the House to a close investigation of the 
affairs of Ireland with a view to the prompt application of remedies 
for her distress, and also to a consideration of the Repeal ques- 
tion,—was subsequently rejected by nearly as large a majority, 
the numbers being 393 to 60. 

These divisions do not indicate the real strength of Ministers, or 
that of their opponents. Many reasons conspired to induce nu- 
merous members of the Opposition, both Conservative and Inde~ 
pendent, to vote for the Address. Some thought, that by voting 
for the amendments, they would appear in a degree to counte- 
nance Mr, O'ConNnELL's Repeal project. Others considered the 
state of Ireland to be such, that extraordinary measures were ab- 
solutely necessary in the mean time for the preservation of life and 
property. Many reposed full confidence in the good intentions 
of the Ministry; and trusted that their promised measure of 
reform and redress would be effectual and conciliatory. Again, 
the whole Tory party voted with the Ministers, the coercive 
measures being exactly to their taste. We shall see next week 
how they relish the Ministerial plan of Church Reform, with 
the revision of the Grand Jury and Vestry systems, which must 
accompany it. 

Hitherto the main opponents of Government have been the 
Repealers and the Radicals; who, having pushed the Conserva- 
tives over to the back seats, occupy, with Mr. Conserr at their 
head, the front bench assigned to his Majesty's Opposition in the 
House of Commons. It is worthy of remark, however, that if 
Lord Aurnorp and his friends had occupied their old stations, 
and the measures now proposed by them had been produced bye 
the Tories, there was scarcely any thing wtteted by the Radicals: 
which would not almost certainly haye been then spoken by them. 
The style, the sentiments, the warnings and deaundiations, must 
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have appeared quite familiar to the members of the old Whig Op- 
sition, although they have since made use ‘of a very different 
nguage, better adapted to the possessors of place. 


Thejndefatigable Lord Kine “broke ground” (to use the ex- 
. pression of the Bishop of Lonpon) on Thursday, and recommenced 
Lis old game of unearthing the sloths of the Church Establish- 
ment. The abuses which are concealed in Corporation dens and 
caverns are to be brought to light. Bishops and Deans are no 
longer to be permitted to plunder the Church by the system of 
fines and pluralities. A new day is beginning to dawn on the 
poor, neglected, working men of God. The Ministry will doubt- 
less assume the credit of the forthcoming reforms to themselves ; 
but the People will never forget how much they owe to the con- 
stant hardbiting and badgering of Lord Kine. 








The French Papers are occupied with the details of some rioting 
and duelling between the partisans and editors of the Carlist papers 
on one side, and those of the Mouvement party on the other. 
These discreet politicians have been fighting about the virtue of 
the Dutchess nz Berri. The Carlists of course maintain her to 
be immaculate, while the Liberals have been prompt to insinuate 
that the cause of her late illness proves the reverse. In the first 
duel, the editor of the Corsatre was wounded by his Carlist an- 
tagonist. In the second, which took place last Saturday, the edi- 
tors of the National and the Revenant were both wounded, the 
former seriously. The Mouvement party were enraged at this re- 
sult, and forthwith proceeded to storm the offices of the Carlist 
ees from which, however, they were driven back by the 

olice. On Monday, another duel was fought between a writer in 
the Quotidienne and a friend of the wounded editor of the National. 
At first the bullies of the Carlist faction insisted upon having 
twelve duels—they subsequently were contented with three. The 
Parisian public, instead of laughing at the blockheads, or hooting 
them, take a lively interest in their squabbles, and will not suffer 
them to run each other through the body in peace. The whole of 
this ridiculous business reminds us of Dr. Moore's admirable de- 
scription in Zeluco of the duel between the two serving-men, Bu- 
chanan and Duncan Targe, about the virtue of Mary Queen of 
Scots; which, we suppose, is about as problematical as that of the 
fiery little Bourbon Dutchess, and not more so. The Police at 
length interfered, and arrested almost all the champions of the 
Dutchess, and some of the Opposite party. 





The German Papers contain some rather interesting particulars 
respecting the resistance of the Hungarian Diet to the mandates 
of their Imperial Masterat Vienna. Some years ago, the Emperor 
Francis, in one of his elegant Latin addresses to the Diet, compli- 
mented the Hungarians on their submissive spirit, when all the rest 
of the world was running mad upon Constitutions and Liberty. With 
the exception of Hungary, said the Imperial Classic, “ totus mun- 
dus stultizat.” It appears, at last, that even the Hungarians have 
caught the infection, and become as great blockheads as the rest 
of the world. The members of the Diet insist upon publishing 
their proceedings; they demand an entire liberty of the press, and 
of public discussion, both in their own Chamber and beyond its 
precincts. The Imperial Lieutenant protests against these pro- 
ceedings; they refuse to enter his protest in their minutes. The 
Emperor may coerce his spirited subjects for a time; but the facts 
above mentioned are evidence of the existence of a spirit which 
may well make a despot shudder, 





By the arrivals from the United States, we learn that the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina have passed an act to “ give effect to the 
principles of Nullification,” as far as regards duties on goods. In 
other words, they have abolished the Tariff, as far as legislative 
acts can effect this. It remained to be seen whether, when the 
ist of February arrived, they had sufficient power and determina- 
tion to resist the troops of the General Government, who are sta- 
tioned in Charleston to enforce the laws. The reduction of duties 
which the new bill, just introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives, proposes to make, is so great, that, if there is a reasonable 
_, of its being carried, we should think the Carolinians will 

inclined to pause before they proceed to a forcible breach of the 
laws of the Union. 

The Governors of New York and Maryland have sent messages 
‘to the Legislatures of those States, strongly condemnatory of the 
proceedings of the Nullifiers. 

Private letters speak very confidently of the power of the Ge- 
neral Government to coerce the Carolinians; but we have as yet 
seen no account of any additional force of consequence being sent 
to the South, Indeed it must be difficult to collect any consider- 
able body of men for that purpose. The little army of the 
Dnited States is scattered over an immense territory—principally 
in garrison on remote frontiers; and it would take a long time to 
collect two or three thousand regular troops in any one quarter. 





Some severe fighting has taken place in Mexico between the 
armies of the rival chiefs, Sanra Anna and Bustamenre. A 
eonvention for an armistice has at length been. agreed upon, in. 
order, we pres TFA £0 allow each party to recover breath: before 

Aeon est. General. PzpRaza was to be Pre- 


g agreed upon on the 11th of jDecem- 





An armistice for forty days has been concluded between; 
Turks and Egyptians. Israuim Pacua suffered too severe); 
the late battle to render it prudent for him to advance without 
inforcements. The active exertions of the French Embassy, 
said to have been mainly instrumental in effecting this suspens 
of arms, which will probably be followed up by a peace. It is, 
pected that the Sultan will be obliged to cede Syria to his) 
torious vassal. The interference of Russia will be no lon 
necessary for the preservation of the Porte, if the expected ; 
rangement takes place. 








Debates an Wroceevings in Parliament. 


1. Tue Kine’s Sprecn. The House of Lords was opened 
Tuesday as early as twelve o’clock. The back benches were soon; 
cupied by a three hundred Peeresses and other ladies. Only; 
front rows on the floor, and the Woolsack, were reserved for the me 
bers of the House; few of whom were present.. The Foreign 4 ~ 
bassadors, among whom the Turkish Envoy and Prince Talleyn ~ 
were conspicuous, occupied the upper part of the Ministerial bench 
where the Bishops usually sit. The Judges sat on the Woolsack. 




















































































The. Lord Chancellor entered at about half-past twelve, and pry > 
were then read by the Bishop of Hereford. regu 

At a quarter past two, the King entered, and took his seat upon} vo 
Throne. The Commons were then summoned.. A large number of; that 
members attended the Speaker. Ref 


The Kine then read the following speech, in a firm tone of voice 
laying particular emphasis on those passages of it which related to | 
land and the Reform of the Church. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—The period being now arrived at which the busines 
Parliament is usually resumed, I have called you together for the discharge of the 
portant duties with which you are intrusted. Never at any time did subjects of gre 
interest and magnitude call for your attention. 

“T have still to lament the continuance of the civil war in Portugal, which ha: 
some months existed between the Princes of the House of Braganza. From theo 
mencement of this contest, I have abstained from all interference, except such as; 
required for the protection of British subjects resident in Portugal; but you may 
assured that I shall not fail to avail myself of any opportunity that may be affon 
me to assist in restoring peace to a country with which the interests of my domiui 
are so intimately connected. 

“ T have also to regret that my anxious endeavours to effect a definitive arrangem 
between Holland aud Belgium, have hitherto been unsuccessful. I ‘found mysel 
length compelled, in conjunction with the King of the French, to take measures 
the execution of the Treaty of the 15th November 1831. The capture of the cits 
of Antwerp has in part accomplished that object; but the Dutch Government stil 
fusing to evacuate the rest of the territories assigned to Belgium by that treaty, 
embargo which I had directed to be imposed on the Dutch commerce has been « 
tinued. Negotiations are again commenced; and you may rely on their beings 
ducted on my part as they have uniformly been, with the single view of insuriny 
Holland and Belgium a separate existence, on principles of mutual security and in! 
pendence. 

“ The good faith and honour with which the French Government has acted in the 
transactions, and the assurances which I continue to receive from the chief Power 
Europe of their friendly disposition, give me confidence in the success of my endeave 
to preserve the general peace. I have given directions that the various papers wi 
are necessary for your information on the affairs of Holland and Belgium should 
laid before you. 

“ The approaching termination of the Charters of the Bank of England and of { 
East India Company will require a revision of these establishments ; and I rely ony 
wisdom for making such provisions for the important interests connected with the 
as may appear from experience and full consideration to be best calculated to sec 
public credit, toimprove and extend our commerce, and to promote the general prosper 
and power of the British Empire. : 

“ Your attention will also be directed to the state of the Church, more particularly ; 
regards its temporalities and the maintenance of the Clergy. The complaints wh 4 
have arisen from the collection of tithes appear to require a change of system, whiii 4 
without diminishing the means of maintaining the Established Clergy in respectabil 
and usefulness, may prevent the collision‘of interests, and the consequent disagreen: 
and dissatisfaction, which have too frequently prevailed between the Ministers of 
Church and their parishioners, It may also be necessary for you to consider what rez 
dies may be applied for the correction of acknowledged abuses, and whether the re 
nues of the Church miay not admit of a more equitable and judicious distribution. ° 
your deliberations on these important subjects, it cannot be necessary for me to imp 
upon you the duty of carefully attending to the security of tle Church established! 
Jaw in these realms, and to the true interests of religion. 

“In relation to Ireland, with a view of removing the causes of complaint which bi 
been so generally felt, and which had been attended with such unfortunate consequent 
an act was passed during the last session of Parliament for carrying into effect a gens 
composition for tithes. To complete that salutary work, I recomniend'to you, in 
junction with such other amendments of the law as may be found applicable to tl 
part of my dominions, the adoption of a measure by which, upon the principle of 4js 
commutation, the possessors of land may be enabled to free themselves from the burié 
of an annual payment, In the further reforms that may be necessary, you will} 
bably find, that although the Established Church of Ireland is by law permanent!) 
united with that of England, the peculiarities of their respective circumstances" 
require a separate consideration. 

“ There are other subjects hardly less important to the general peace and welfar! 
Ireland, as affecting the administration of justice and the local taxation of that count 
to which your attention will also be required. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have directed the Estimates for the # 
vice of the year to be laid before you. They will be framed with the most anxious? 
tention to all useful economy. Notwithstanding the large reduction in the Estima 
of the last year, I am happy to inform you that all the extraordinary services which 
exigencies of the times required, have been amply provided for. The state of the" 
venue, as compared with the public expenditure, has hitherto fully realized the exy# 
tations that were formed at the close of the last session. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—In this part of the United Kingdom, with very few? 
ceptions, the public peace has been preserved; and it will be your anxious but grattt 
duty to promote, by all practicable means, habits of industry and good order among 
the labouring classes of the community. On my part, I shall be ready to cooperate" 
the utmost of my power, in obviating all just causes of complaint, and in promoting! 7 
well-considered of imp t.. Butit is my painful duty to observe, tt, — 
the disturbances in Ireland, to which I adverted at the close of the last session, bit 
greatly increased. A spirit of insubordination and violence has risen to the most fea 
fal height ; rendering life and property insecure, defying the authority of the law, a 
threatening the most. fatal consequences if not promptly and effectually repressed. 
feel confident, that to your loyalty and patriotism I shall not resort in vain for asiit ” 
ance in these afflicting circumstances ; and that you will be ready to, adopt such 
sures of salutary precaution, and to intrust to me such additional powers, as may 
found necessary for controlling and punishing the disturbers of the public peace, 
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~ found an opportunity of plunging their talons in her side? (Cheers, and loud cries of 


4 ' blishment and Tithe system; and concluded by moving the Address, 
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x “ Hear!”) Yes, in spite of that laugh, he was suré that it was a bloody Address. It 
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preserving and strengtliening thé Legislative Union between the two countries ; 
ich, with your support, and under the blessing of Divine Providence, I’ am deter- 
;ned to maintain, by all the means in my power, as indissolubly connected with the 
ace, security, and welfare of my dominions.” 
After the Speech had been read, the King and the Commons re- 
ed, and the Lords adjourned till five o’clock. 


2. Tur Appress. In the House of Commons, the Address was 
oved by the Earl of ORMELIE. His Lordship was awaie, he said, 
hat this honourable duty had been intrusted to him out of compliment 
o the numerous and loyal constituency whose representative he was. 

e was determined to confide in and support the Ministry. The 
‘hole country felt grateful to the King and his servants for having 
Parried by their firmness and wisdom the great measure of Reform. 
© Astothe Northern part of the kingdom, he could speak with perfcet confidence. 
rom his personal observation, he could bear witness to the joy of thore who by Re- 
orm were called into political existence. Too long had a prejudicial oligarchy sup- 
pressed their voice and cramped their energits. Cheering, therefore, was it to see 
hem possessed of the rights and privileges of freemen, and entitled to the blessing of 
he British Constitution. 

After stating his regret that those persons who arrogate to themselves 
exclusively the title of Conservatives, should have so acted as to have 
alienated from themselves the affection of the People, and produce 
hat political excitement which they so much deprecated, he alluded to 
“that party which looked for some further and greater change in the laws 
egulating the representation of the country. He wished such persons 
vould be content to allow the Reform Acta fair trial ; for he trusted 
“that we should derive from it all those benefits which the most ardent 
"Reformer could hope would accrue from further alterations. 

He could not but regret that another portion of this empire was disturbed, but from 
other causes, and by lawless violence. Need he refer to the state of Ireland, so long 
oppressed by serious ills and grievances? No one would venture to deny that Ireland 
was and had been long oppressed, nor did the Government of the country deny it. 
> (“ Hear, hear!” from Mr. O’Connell.) The Government not only admitted the fact, 
>but was composed of men who, through the whole of their political lives, had evinced a 
»>sympathy for Ireland. (Loud cheers, and “ No, no!” from Mr. O’Connell, followed by 
> renewed cheers from the Ministerial benches. Mr. O'Connell reiterated his cry of “ No, 
sno!” in a still louder tone; which was again drowned by the cheers from other parts of 
the House. Mr. O'Connell repeated the words, with the addition of“ Blood, blood!” 
amidst renewed cheers and cries of “ Order.’””) 
He admitted the long misgovernment of Ireland. 

But had she not. also been oppressed and borne down by mischievous agitators? 
Had she not been convulsed and torn by the fomenters and promoters of civil dis- 
cord? Hadshe not been tormented and threatened by those ill-omened and destruc- 
tive birds of prey which soared over and watched the agonies of their victim until they 

















| “ Hear, hear |” from Mr. O'Connell.) These were the creatures by which unhappy Ire- 
land had been infested; and well and truly might he describe them as men who lived 
and battened on the ills of their country. 

After insisting upon the necessity of applying strong remedial mea- 
sures to the political evils which infested Ireland, and calling upon 
_ Mr. O’Connell and the Repealers to assist Government in allaying the 
- discontent which prevailed there, Lord Ormelie expressed his satisfac- 
' tion at the announcement of the projected reform of the Church Esta- 


which was, as usual, an echo of the King’s Speech. 

Mr. MarsnHatt seconded the Address. He was heard with diffi- 
culty, owing to the low tone of voice in which he spoke. He lauded 
the principle of the Reform Act, and the working of its machinery 
during the late elections; and considered that the Administration was 
entitled to the gratitude of the country for having carried it. He ap- 
proved of the Foreign policy of the Government, and thought the 
taking of Antwerp an important step towards the settlement of the 
Belgian question. He considered that a repeal of the Union would be 
ten times more injurious to Ireland than to England ; and was satisfied 
that the Reformed Parliament would take into the fullest and fairest 
consideration all Irish questions, and that they would be much better 
treated here than they would be in any local Parliament. 

The Address having been read by the Speaker, 

Mr. O’CownEtt said that he could not agree to such an Address. 

He thought that it was a bloody, a brutal Address. (Laughter, and loud cries of 


was exactly what he expected—a declaration of civil war; and that declaration would 
be echoed by many a wail and many a lament throughout Ireland. It was such an 
Addtess as this that was put forth to America when England sent her Secretaries there 
to write her history in blood ; but that attempt terminated in the utter disgrace and 
discomfiture of this country. He repeated, that the Address proposed was bloody, brutal, 
and unconstitutional ; and when he heard the talk in the House as to the deep interest 
which it felt for the welfare of Ireland—of the attention which the situation of Ireland 
would receive in that House—he could not avoid telling them, with indignation, that 
this brutal Address showed but too plainly what sort of system was intended to be acted 
on towards that unfortunate country. He had told the right honourable Secretary last 
session that his measures would increase the evils of Ireland. He prophesied it at that 
time, and his prophecy had proved to be a true one. He should now beg that that part 
of his Majesty’s Speech at the conclusion of the last session which related to Ireland 
might be read, 
_ The Clerk accordingly read that part of the Speech wherein allusion 
is made to the measures for the collection of tithes, and a hope is ex- 
peesest! that they would tend to allay disturbances in a country “ blessed 
y Divine Providence with so many advantages.” 

Mr. O’ConneExt then continued. He said that Ireland was indeed 
blessed even more than England or Scotland with natural advantages, 
but that no country ever was in such a state of misery; there never 
was in the history of _the world so poor a country and so rich a church, 
Ireland had been subject for seven centuries to England— 

If, after that long lapse of time,-a territory so blessed by Providence, and so cursed 
by man, was still in a state of wretchedness and misery, he threw it on those to whom 
the Government had been intrusted. He would tell them that their schemes of domi- 
nation and of oppression could’not succeed; and he would say that there was but one 
remedy for the woes of Ireland, and that was—to do justice, 

He was accused of being the author of Ireland’s misery, because he 
argued that his country should not. be left a spoil to Mr. Stanley. 
Crime had increased, but that increase was not occasioned by agita- 
tation—not by words, but by deeds, He had been called “a bird of 
prey” by Lor Ormelie; who, however, concluded by requesting his 
Fe see ge in certain measures to be introduced for the pacification of 

re. S 


What cooperation could be expected froma bird of , he.certainly could not con- 
ceive. They had heard much of what was to be dome tee Ireland, The right honour- 
able Secretary had béen for two years in Ireland, and what had he done for that coun- 
try? What measures had he given notice of to-night ? Why; his rodomontade altera- 
tion in the Grand Jury. law, which he had introduced the session before the last, and 
another fo ing the constabulary foree in Ireland. Those were the only 





he did not think it was worth while to call on him for his cooperation with reference to 
such measures, 

He alluded to the success of his agitation for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion; and said that the question of Repeal had been sneered at last 
year, but now all admitted that it was of great importance, and de- 
manded consideration. Mr, Stanley’s government of Ireland was still 
more bloody, still more sanguine, than even that which disgraced the 
time of the Earl of Strafford. 


The people were slain by day—they were assassinated by night. The Police and 
the soldiery shot them by day, while the Whitefeet and other miscrean‘s destroyed 
them by night. By the papers which had arrived that day, he saw an account of a 
farmer who, because he would not stop when called on by the Police, was inhumanly 
shot by them. In the county of Mayo, a man was shot under circumstances of equal 
atrocity. In the Queen’s County, a number of persons were singing a song in praise of 
some popular characters, and they weve set upon and shot. At Kanturk there was a 
tithe-meeting, at which the people were perfectly peaceable. Some of the Police were, 
as usual, sent out in coloured clothes. The pieces of the military were primed and 
loaded, and ready to be fired ; but there was no disturbance until one of the policemen, 
in coloured clothes, threw a stone at the soldiers. The people followed his example ; 
and the consequence was, that they were fired upon, and several were killed and 
wounded, Seven witnesses swore to this fact. Bills were preferred before the Grand 
Jury, but were by them ignored. Such was the justice administered in Ireland. 

He asserted that crime and misery were produced, not by agitation, 
but by misgovernment. Never was Whiteboyism more rife in Ire.and 
than in 1821 and 1822. 

There were eleven counties proclaimed under the Insurrection Act, and seven more 
were about to be placed in the same situation. But, whenthe Catholic Association was 
formed, and when the principle of agitation had been in full force for ten months, then 
disturbance ceased, and every-county in Ireland was quieted. (Hear, hear!) That was 
a positive fact, and he challenged the gentlemen opposite to contradict it; Let those 
who cheered so loudly when agitation was mentioned as the cause of insubordination, 
bear this point in mind, that crime was widely extended when there was. no agitation, 
but that it was repressed when agitation prevailed. 
There was no oceasion for additional force. 
now was put down by the bayonet. 

Let every reasonable man examine the system which it was wished fo uphold, and 
say whether it was a just or fair one, In his parish there were 12,300 and odd in- 
habitants, of whom 75 were Protestants. Now, was it not reasonable that the 12,295 
Roman Catholics should resist a system which impoverished them to benefit so mise- 
rable a minority? He again contended that increase of crime had followed, and would 
follow, increase of force. Yet such was the project of this Liberal Government. He 
would say that there never was such a prosecuting Government. They had prosecuted 
the Press, the People, and even the Priests. They had done nothing to restore the 
country to tranquillity. Had Ireland any real grievances, was the question which they 
had to decide. What cared he for their laugh, or their taunt, or their sneer? He boldly 
avowed, in spite of laugh, taunt, or sneer, that while Ireland had grievances to complain 
of, he would agitate to redress them. 

It was impossible to pass acts that could put down agitation. All 
the measures of Government led to erime and misery: the People 
had endless causes of just complaint. The Magistracy, it was admitted 
on all hands, wanted revision; in fact it was on the worst possible 
footing. There was an opportunity of purging it at the beginning of 
the new reign; but many most improper persons were left in it for po- 
litical purposes. Mr. Stanley had succeeded in making the whole 
country unanimous on one point—that of his total unfitness for his office, 

“ They all agree in their hatred towards him—they all join in that cry. He has 
probably been sent into Ireland on the same principle as the Earl of Kildare, who, ‘ as 
no one could govern him, was sent to govern Ireland.’ ” 

The extraordinary powers of the Magistracy, often illegally used, 
were the source of infinite injustice, and the cost of appealing from 
their decision was quite beyond the means of the great body of those 
who suffered from their iniquity. 

He did not mean to say that all the Magistrates in Ireland were open to the accu- 
sations which he had thonght it his duty to prefer against them as a body ; he would 
not even accuse the majority of them of the malpractices of which he had spoken; but 
this he would say, that a large class of the Magistrates of Ireland, and the most in- 
fluential amongst them, too, were swayed by party zeal—the zeal of a party opposed to 
the mass of the people—and influenced by factions motives in the discharge of their 
duties. Since the commencement of Lord Anglesea’s Administration in Ireland, there 
had been 34 stipendiary magistrates acting in that country: of these 34, Lord Anglesey 
had nominated 26; and, though the large majority of the inhabitants were Catholic, 
especial care was taken that not a single Catholic should be amongst those 26 stipen- 
diary Magistrates. ‘There were 32 Sub-inspectors of Police in Ireland ; he did not know 
how many of them had been appointed by the present Administration, but this he did 
know, that there was not a single Catholic amongst them; There were five Inspectors- 
General of Police, and there was not a Catholic amongst them, 

Many people in Ireland had been disposed to wait, to see what the 
Reformed Parliament would do for them— 

Well, they had waited to see what the first Reformed Parliament would do for Ire- 
land; and the bloody Speech which had been that day read to them was a sample of 
what a Reformed Parliament would do for Ireland,—that bloody Speech in which— 

Lord Joun RussE Lt rose to order, and moved that Mr. O’Connell’s 
words be taken down. 

Mr. O’ConneEct said, that if inadvertently he had committed any 
breach of order, he was sorry for it. He would not fight any silly 
battle against the. forms and privileges of the House. He would with- 
draw the words. 

He would "bate his breath—he would speak in whispering humbleness—he would 
alter the *haviour of his visage—he would use none but those gentle and lady-like words 
of which the noble Lord approved, and which came so spruce and trippingly from a no- 
ble tongue. Well, it was not a bloody Speech! Was it brutal? Did the noble Lord, 
in his delicacy, object to that ? 

Lord Joun RusseEtt said that he did not object to any words which 
Mr. O'Connell might think fit to use respecting the Address which 
was proposed in that House; but he did object to the words “ bloody 
Speech” being applied to a speech which had been so lately pronounced 
by his Majesty in person in the other House of Parliament, 

Mr. O’ConnELL appealed to the Speaker to decide whether the 
ag was to be considered and spoken of as the production of the 

ing’s Ministers ? 

The Speaker decided, that, for constitutional purposes, the Speech 
was to be considered as that of the responsible advisers of the Crown; 
but he put it to Mr. O’Connell, 

Whether, if order and decency were to be preserved. im the public debates of that 
House, they could possibly be preserved consistently with the employment of such 
language, whether applied to the Speech of the King’s Ministers or to a Speech just de- 
livered by his Majesty himself iu person. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. O’ConyELt proceeded to reprobate the Ministerial practice of 
ee their political enemies, and lawyers of small practice, to the 

ighest judicial stations. The mode also by which they set aside jurors 
on trials was oppressive, and in fact gave the Crown the power of se- 
lecting their own, Jurors. The Grand Jury system was also in- 
famous— 

The taxation imposed by the Irish Grand Juries. #eathed ‘the: enormous amount of 


Every tithe-meeting 





* r i 
Projects they had heard.of, Now, really, whether he was a bird of prey or an agitator, 


940,000/,.a year, the sixteenth part of the entire landed revenue of Ireiand, and 1s, 6d, 
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on the entire rental of the country. It was in the hands of such men—men connected 
with one party in Ireland—that this enormous power was vested. It was from amongst 
that body that Sheriffs were generally selected. And here he had to remark that there 
was but one Catholic Sheriff appointed this year. 

He denounced the Corporation system, and the exclusion of Ca- 
tholics from: Corporations ‘by the bigotry of their Protestant fellow- 
subjects—bigotry which had proved itself superior to law and Parlia. 
ment, and worse than any which could be charged against Catholics. 
He asserted that the Whigs had always been the bitterest enemies of 
Ireland, and that the Whigs of the present day trod in the steps of 
their ancestors. He called upon the Ministry to do justice instead of 
trusting to bayonets and bullets. The Catholics were procuring arms : 
in the North they were armed already, which was the cause of the com- 
parative quiet of that part of Ireland. Mr. O’Connell here went into 
details substantiating the existence of local abuses, arising out of a 
long-continued system of misgovernment. 

Could any thing be more unjustifiable than that the Catholics of Ireland should con- 
tribute one tenth of their incomes to pay a clergy officiating for the sole benefit of a 
fraction of their countrymen —only one sixteenth? How could they have patience under 
the existing state of things ? 

The Scotch drew their claymores on the men who would have re- 
duced them to the state that his,countrymen were in. Mr. O’ Connell 
concluded by moving for a Committee of the whole House to consider 
this address to the King. 

Mr. Consett seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Ricuarps accused the Government of a serious sin of omis- 
sion— 

He alluded to the manner in which the distresses of the laborious classes had been 
overlooked in the Speech. He claimed for these classes the degree of attention they 
deserved. Their sufferings were greater at this moment than they had been at any 
former time. He insisted that it was a duty incumbent upon that House to take instant 
measures to relieve the condition of these classes, 

Mr. Richards was proceeding to speak in terms of praise of the ex.. 
emplary forbearance of the labouring classes in England, when he was 
interrupted by ungovernable laughter, occasioned by his addressing the 
House from the Bar, from which he gradually advanced towards the 
Table, speaking all the time. [The Speaker informed him of the cause 
of the laughter; and Mr. Richards, thanking Mr. Sutton for the ex- 
treme kindness of his manner, continued.] He read some tables 
and calculations to prove the great increase of the trade of Ireland 
since the Union; and attributed the miseries of that country to the 
want of Poor-laws and of a demand for labour. 

He would mention an anecdote to illustrate his argument. “In travelling from 


Liverpool to town, I was thrown into company with a Protestant clergyman, who was | 
coming to London in order to take a house in the vicinity of this great town. In the ; 


course of conversation I asked him why he had left Ireland? He replied, that Ireland 
was in such a terrible state that no man could remain there in safety. He told me that 
he was a Protestant clergyman, and that he had been residing within seven miles of 
the town of Roscommon ; that his living was worth 400/. a year, but that he did not 
get a shilling from it. ‘ But,’ said he,‘ I do not leave on that account, for I have a 
small fortune of my own; but I have been shot at twice.’ (Much laughter.) Three 
months ago, my wife, who was preguant, received a letter stating that | would beshot, 
in consequence of which, premature labour came on. (Continued laughter.) These 
circumstances determined me to leave Ireland,” 


Mr. Richards concluded by advocating the establishment of a system 
of Poor-laws for Ireland. 


Mr. Sran.ey was certain that the House ‘would allow him to reply 
to the eloquent invective of the member for Dublin. He was not sur- 
prised that Mr. Richards should have committed the mistake of pre- 
paring himself with calculations for the purpose of answering a speech 
relative to the Repeal of the Union, which might have been expected 
from Mr. O'Connell, but which that gentleman avoided. 


He had a right to expect that on an occasion like the present, when the legislative 
union or the separation of the two countries was placed at issue by the King’s Speech, 
the member for Dublin, who had represented the Repeal as the one and only mode of 
redressing the grievances of Ireland—who had promised the people of Ireland that be- 
fore June twelve months there should be a Parliament sitting in Dublin—who had 
pledged himself that that alone could relieve them from the yoke of the Sassenach— 

Mr, O’ConneLtt—* No.” 

Mr. Stantey—No! Surely the learned gentleman would not deny that every word, 
every syllable, which he had spoken—every inflammatory harangue by which he had 
stirred up the passions of a too easily excited people, whilst he fallaciously allowed the 
words conciliation and peace to drop from his lips, had tended to create in the people of 
Treland this feeling—that as long as they were subjected to the foreign yoke there was 
no hope of remedy for their grievan¢es, no alleviation of what he was pleased to call 
their grievances—-no amelioration of what he designated their degraded state ; and that 
in Repeal alone, and in the throwing off of the bonds of the Saxons, any improvement 
of the condition of Ire’wnd could be hoped for. (Cheers.) “1 say, that after all this, 
we may well be surprised to hear such a speech as that which has fallen from him ; 
especially when we come here and ask him to meet us before the assembled Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland upon this question of Repeal, and we say, that with all 
the powers of the Government, and with all the energies of the People, without which 
the Government would be nothing—his panacea is one we will resist to the death, 
(Loud cheering and cries of ‘Bravo!’ in the House. Some of the persons in the 
Gallery were beginning to applaud, but were instantly checked by the officers.) I tell 
him, that it is one which, as the death-blow of the empire, we will resist. . We will do 
so, as we wish to strengthen that empire at home and abroad—as we wish for united 
councils and enterprises—and as we wish, that whenever we are called on to exercise 
our strength, we may bring into operation the united strength ofa great empire. As we 
wish for each and all of these things, and viewing, as we do, the Repeal as the death- 
blow to the peace, the strength, and the security of the United Empire, we should be 
traitors to our country, if, with every means which the power and resources of this great 
country affords, we did not say we will have no separation.” (Loud cheering.) 

He said that Mr. O’Connell always shirked the discussion of the 
Repeal question in the House of Commons, because he knew that the 
Irish Members would not’support him in bringing it forward. 

“ Feeling that he is without support—knowing that he has not in his favour any test 
of public opinion—that the voices of the majority of the Members for Ireland are not 
with him, the question has been evaded from first to last; and he who was within 
twelve months to have a Parliament in College Green, does not venture, when the ques- 
tion is proposed to him, to grapple with it inthe Legislative Assembly of Great Britain.” 

The accuracy of that portion of the Speech which described the 
increase of crime in Ireland, would not, Mr. Stanley said, be denied 
even by Mr. O'Connell. 

“In Kilkenny alone, within the last twelve months, there have been 32 murders and 
attempts to murder ; 34 burnings ; 519 burglaries; 36 acts of houghing cattle, and the 
number of illegal notices and violent and serious assaults (by which I mean assaults 
attended with danger to life and limb) has been 170. In Queen’s County, the number 
has been oven more. There have been 60 murders or attempts to murder ; burglaries, 
626; malicious injuries to property, 115; and serious assaults upon individuals, 209. 
One hundred rewards, amounting to 12,000/., have been offered the Government ; 
and of these two only have been claimed. So complete is the system of disorganization 
—so fearful is the discipline of these marauders—so extensive is the connexion of these 
disturbers of the public peace, that the victims dare not complain; they are compelled 
to suffer in silence, and, knowing the individuals by whom they have been attacked, 
to submit implicitly; and without a murmur, to the commands of those whom they 
know to have the means of death in their hands, and whom I can qualify with no 
lighter term than that of insurgents. This is the state of things in Ireland,” 


The Government might perhaps be justly chargeable with no 
having used sufficiently severe measures to coerce the Irish insurgents, 
He was reluctant to call for extraordinary powers ; 


But placed as the Government was, he could not now do otherwise. Mr. O' Conn: 
had himself described the population as prepared to enter into aservile war. (“ Hear! 
from Mr. O'Connell.) That was the description which he had given, and he ailir 


ment and ask for powers to repress such a state of things, until, forsooth, they hy 
provided remedies to his satisfaction fur every one of the grievances of which he con, 
plained. Those aw were too deeply seated to be remedied by a single ac: ¢ 
any Parliament, however well disposed. Lf, however, Parliament were to be c 
upon to remedy grievances under the terror of a servile war—under the threat of ir 
to life and property—under the menace of anarchy, which, perhaps, was only qua 
by the despotism of some self-styled Liberators—if those were the circumstances uni 
which the Parliament was called upon to act, it was not required to deliberate but | 
crouch before the danger which was threatcued. 

It was for the protection not only of the Clergy, but of the lowes: 
classes, who were the principal sufferers from the outrages whic) 
were constantly committed in Ireland, that he called for these strony 
measures. Mr. O’Connell had another panacea— 


He said that all would be well if Ireland had agitation. It might have been thoug! 
that by this time he would have had agitation to his heart’s content. (4 Lavygh.) Couii 
he put his hand on his breast and say that he had not given his ignorant countrymer 
advice which led them to transgress the law, whilst he cautiously told them to avo 
going beyond it ? Would Parliament saffer these poor people to be led into acts of out 
rage, which fell on those who were deceived, not on the deceivers? He would a! 
ask if the law was to be braved, and the Government bearded, merely because the ig 
norant people were cautioned to seck their end by “ legal means ” only ?—not, fors« 
to violate the law by refusing to pay the tithes which the law imposed, but merely t 
| offer the payment a passive resistance ?—whether the public peace was to be « 
| 
| 


























| dangered and disturbed by meetings of thousands, ay, tens of thousands, ofan ir 
riated, and agitated, and grossly deluded populace —meetings who were encourage 

| attend sales, not, to be sure, to take any part themselves as purchasers, but to obsei 

| and mark who durst become purchasers? Were such things to be in a civilized land 
in an integral part of an empire in which the law is not a mere dead letter? And 
would ask, could ch proceedings have any other effect than the goading on som 

deluded victims till they expiated their own crimes, and the still greater, though u 

punishable, crimes of others, by their blood? [Mr, O'Connell here said that he nev 

encouraged his countrymen to commit a single act of a character like those just specilic. 
by Mr. Stanley.] Why, the learned gentleman had more than once, not only in hi 
speeches but in his deliberately concocted letters and addresses to the people of Ireland 
| told them how the law might be evaded without incurring its censures, 
| But Mr. O’Connell, with all his subtlety, was not an infallible ex- 
| pounder of the law— 
| For instance, the learned gentleman, in a letter which he could not deny, having his 
own hand and seal annexed to it, pledged his professional reputation that a letter or 
| speech inciting to a breach of the public peace or resistance of the law could not be in 
| dicted under an act which, on its progress through that House about two years ag: 
had obtained the commendation of the learned gentleman himself. 

Within three weeks, however, a client of Mr. O’Connell’s being pro- 
secuted under that act, was advised by him to plead guilty to every 
count in the indictment. With respect to the setting aside of jurymen, 
that power had been shamefully abused in the case of Sir G. Bingham, 
| by Mr. O’Connell himself, who contrived to get a jury composed of 
| eleven [Mr. O’Connell said “ ries Catholics and one Protestant to 

try the defendant. Mr. O’Connell charged the Government with a 
“systematic slighting of the Catholics” guoad the promoting them to 
places of trust and power. 

He would answer the learned gentleman’s charge by reading the list of legal ypr- 
motions which had taken place since the accession of the present Government to office; 
and it would show whether it had “systematically” overlooked the just claims of Catholic 
gentlemen to trust and power. It appeared, then, that since the accession of the pre- 
sent Administration, two sergeants-at-law had been appointed in Ireland: one was Mr. 
Perrin, a Protestant, it was true, but a man of the most decided liberal principles,—a 
fact which in itself'showed how well-founded was the collateral accusation of the learned 
gentleman that the Irish Government manifested a strong predilection in favour o! 
Tory candidates for office; and the other was a Catholic gentleman of great eminence 
in his profession. During the same period, but two King’s counsel had been appointed, 
and both were Catholics—one, Mr. Woulfe, honoured of all parties; the other a gentle- 
man [Mr, O’Conuell himself, we believe], of whom he would only then permit himseli 
to observe, that the promotion was but a just and tardy tribute to his legal and pro- 
fessional reputation. Two'gentlemen had been appointed assistant-barristers,—one was 
a Catholic; 11 clerks of the Crown had been appointed,—4 ont of the last 5 we: 
Catholics ; one cursitor, a Catholic; one Master in Chancery, a Protestant, but a 
liberal man, and consistent supporter of the Government. Did these legal promotions 
indicate a’systematic slight on the part of the Irish Government, to the claims o! 
Catholic candidates for legal promotion ? ; 

There was, Mr. Stanley continued, the authority of Mr. Barrington, 
for declaring that the existing laws were sufficient to punish insurrec- 
tionary offences— 

That was very true, but that was not the question. The question was, could thie law 
be enforced? Was it not, in point of fact, a dead letter, inasmuch as they could 1 
count on the moral courage of Juries? Wasit nota notorious fact, that it was almost 
impossible to find a Jury in Ireland who dared convict for an offence invested with 
popular associations? If Juries did attend and honestly discharge their duty, did they 
not do so under the threats of popular vengeance—their persons marked, their houses 
perhaps burnt, and their crops destroyed-—though it was well understood they were 
only obeying the obligations of a solemn outh, And on the other hand, were there not 
unfortunately too many instances where jurymen condescended to attend more to th 
applause of the populace than to their oath-bound duties as jurymen,—and who, for 
having voted in favour of 1 popular delinquent, ‘had their crops reaped for them by the 
alternately intimidating and approving multitude ? 

The difference in the case of the American Colonies and that of 
Ireland was plainly this,—the former were unrepresented in the British 
Parliament; while the reverse was the case with respect to Ireland. 
He alluded to Mr. O’Connell’s incorrect assertion that the tithe levied 
in Ireland was one tenth of the produce, whereas it was not even a 
tenth of the rent. It was unfair to assume that Ministers meant to 
propose no remedial measures for Irish abuses, because they had not as 
yet brought them forward. 

He conceived it to be hopeless to attempt to remedy grievances, unlessthe majesty 0! 
the law be in the first instance asserted. No Government could apply itself efticientl) 
to the remedying of grievances, unless it also possessed the power to make the laws re 
spected. A Government to be beloved, must first be feared ; and no Government can be 
said to be feared, unless it possess the means of protecting the property and lives of 
the King’s subjects, for whose welfare they are responsible. 

" Mr. O’Connell, in explanation, said that his charge against the Go- 

vernment was that of having, since their accession .to office, appointed 
twenty-six stipendiary Magistrates of Police, of whom not one was a 
Catholic. Instead of meeting this damning fact, Mr. Stanley read 
them a list of legal promotions, which had no connexion with the 
charge. 

Colonel Davies had listened to Mr. Stanley’s speech with equal pain 
and indignation ; and, . indeed, knew not how to account for the tcn: 
which that gentleman assumed among his’ colleagues. As brave a man 
as Mr. Stanley, the Duke of Wellington, had expressed his alarm at 
the state of Ireland. The speech of the Irish Secretary was an insult 
to the peur of that country— ; 
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in a fancied aristocratic superiority of birth and station, he seemed to 





it by his cheer at that moment; and yet he told Ministers not to come down to Pari: ” 
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rink it quite beneath his lofty reputation to hold out the olive-vranch to Ireland. In- 
eed it made one’s blood boil to hear any Minister presume, in a freely chosen Parlia- 
ent of the British People, to utter a speech so calculated to incense an exciteable, and 
ong injured, and sensitive, and brave nation. 

He would appeal to Lord Althorp to counteract the mischievous ef- 
ects of his colleague’s speech. He was opposed to the Repeal of the 
Inion; but, unless justice was dealt to Ireland, would vote with Mr. 
Connell against the coercive policy of the Irish Secretary. 


' Mr. Roenuck rose, as a person unconnected with any party, a free 
“and independent member of Parliament, but one not indisposed to 


‘yote with the Ministry if he could, nor to follow them in such mea- 
sures as might be useful to the liberties of the country. 

) He would not attempt to throw any obstacles in their way ; he would even sacrifice 
to them some portion of his own opinions, but he was not prepared for creating a civil 
war in this country. 


The Secretary for Ireland seemed to think, that the people of that | 


country were mere puppets—cold creatures, incapable of being guided 
by kindly feelings. 

| Had he read the history of the world, or of this country ? Did he not know of the exist- 
sence of the two great antagonist principles, the principle of se)f-government and that 
“of aristocratic tule? 


Did he not recognize the legal triumphs of the former in the | 


repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, in Emancipation, and finally, the Reform Bill? | 


Did he wish that independent men, who saw this, should join him, and be overwhelmed 
by the torrent? From his own description, it was plain that Ireland was in complete 
anarchy and confusion; law was not administered, because they could find noue to 
administer it. Mr. Stanley would take away Trial by Jury and suspend the Habeas 
Corpus. Mr. Roebuck would recommend a thing hitherto untried—honest Government. 

He strongly objected to the use of violent measures— 

Was it possible the first lesson taught by this, the first Reformed Parliament, should 
be, that it knew no other force but that of bayonets and artillery ? 
voice of the enfranchised people of England be heard in the thunder of cannon? Would 
a civil war be the fruit of its first act ? 

He was for milder methods— 

Let the plain, obvious mode of real conciliation be adopted. He knew the cause of 
that sneer [Mr. Roebuck seemed here to address the Secretary for Ireland]; and if any 
thing was more distinctive than another of true aristocratic feeling, it was, that wheu 
any appeal was made to the kindlier, the more noble and honest feelings, they were 

sure to meet it with a laugh. 

There had been another declaration made that evening, as to the 
plans which his Majesty’s Government intended to adopt: they had 
been told by Lord Althorp that the other great demand of the People 

—that of popular instruction—was also to be denied. 


Lord ALTHore was understood to deny that any thing had been said 
about a refusal of popular instruction. 


Mr. Rorsuck—* Why, what is the refusal to take the Stamp-duties 
off Newspapers, but a denial of popular instruction ?” 

Lord AttHorrp—“I merely said, I was not prepared at present to 
say that these duties should be taken off.” 

Mr. Roesvcx said, he knew the language of Parliamentary evasion ; 
but he thought it high time the People of England should have dis- 
tinct answers, and that the replies to their demands should cease to be 
evasive. 

Comparing that answer with the conduct of Mr. Stanley in trying to persuade them 
to adopt coercive measures towards Ireland, he could uot help feeling that the suspi- 
cions that were entertained of Ministers were not altogether without foundation. 
There was something about the conduct of his Majesty’s Government which should 
make the House alive lest that Government should deceive them. 

He alluded to the feeling of suspicion which he said pervaded not 
only in Ireland, but among numerous classes in England, where it ap- 
peared in the quict but determined resistance to the payment of rates 
and taxes. 

That feeling the Ministers had not considered; they sundered themeelves from the 
People ; and when within their own mystic circle, they shut out the evidence of their 
senses, | If, however, they refused to pay attentioa to the People, the People would soon 
rise up in such terrible array against them, that they would know not where to retire. 
por rramagetany bay a — . appeal to the People to eupport them in extre- 

ities ; sey divorced themselves fi the i Se, at li 
would be fain eda dees dealt selves from the People’s cause, that last resource 

: He feared that the Ministry would resist the popular cry as long as 

_ they dared, and yield only to it when they were so pressed and fright- 

_ ened as to dare to stand no longer. Mr. Roebuck concluded by pro- 
— against the coercive measures of Mr. Stanley, because he con- 
sidered them as the sure mode of rousing the People to a state of fear- 
ful dissatisfaction. 

br at A.tHorp wished to explain what had fallen from him on the 
su oe the Newspaper-taxes. All he said was, that in the present 
oe of public business, it was impossible for him to give any answer, 

rey he did not know what the means of the public were. He had 
added, however, that he thought the tax on Newspapers was a bad tax, 
and that he was anxious for its repeal. 


a i. the sincere wish and intention of Ministers to remove, as far as 
A ask Ms = every grievance at present existing in the country. But he 
ween r onuell whether it was no grievance to find that neither life nor 
prope y =e at present secure in Ireland? Was it no grievance to find that 
= ; pin Be Arson were matters of daily and nightly occurrence? Were not these seri- 
4 - pera grievances ; and was it not the duty of his Majesty’s Government to 
A ech s 5 3 ot oe speedily as possible? He would maintain it as a principle, that 
pelts pea oe sa 9 if they Sohtel De sincerely to the redress of the many evils 
Leiseng “tand, y omitted to take in the outset t ssary meas F s 
press and put down those great and crying gtleeunan. a 
Pe. - yr charge against the Government of Ireland seemed to be, 
piecing id not carry iton upon party principles ; for it was made 
— of accusation against them, if they appointed to a Lord Lieu- 
ig any person of different politics to their own. After the speech 
0% _ iz agua it was unnecessary for him to address the House at 
any length; and he Seocieied by repeating his declaration of the sin- 
I Ministers would set abou 5 i 
pate ee t the redress of Irish 
an M. i AIti observed, that the question before the House was, 
be pes powers as the Government demanded were necessary or 
ate the great object of tranquillizing Ireland could be obtained 
= hont those powers, then it would be wrong to grant them. Since, 
— ms they could not ascertain this point, the concession of these 
yt ne must depend on the degree of confidence which they had in his 
lajesty’s Ministers, 
He thought they were bound to beve co: i i 
Bees . . j mfidence in the Government, till they had 
nm “ paling “fp undeserving. He hed listened with attention to the various pers 
mo e te e, and he thought the preseg¢ Ministers were entitled to these additional 
powers, taking on themselves the awful respomsibility of exercising them. 


He denied that the P eople of England were insensible to the wrongs 





of the Irish. As the representative of a large constituency, he could 
state that such was not the fact. 

He thought the powers required should be grauted to the Ministry, they taking the 
whole responsibility ; but if it was found that they sought tlose powers for the purpose 
of governing Ireland, and not for the sake of ameliorating her condition—if they showed 
a haste to place her under rigid control, and a tardiness to redress her wrongs, then 
would they indeed deserve that reprobation which such conduct could not fail to draw 
down upon them, 

Mr. Lator protested against the contemplated measures for the 
coercion of Ireland. He denied that agitation was the cause of her 
troubles. He attributed them to hireling incendiaries, and the inter- 
ference of Government agents among the people. He asserted that 
there was no instance of any witness or juror having suffered for the 
lawful discharge of his duty. 

Mr. Cay, as the representative of a constituency which in no point 
was second to any in the empire, could not give a silent vote in voting 
for the Address. He should give in his name ye i reluctantly without 
amore distinct pledge from the Government of eflicacious remedies 
for the evils contemplated. | He was sure he spoke the sense of the 
majority of his constituents in declaring his full opinion that coercion 
would utterly fail of success. | He would ask, too, however modified 
they might make the system of collecting tithes, did they intend to ap- 
propriate these enormous revenues, when collected, to the support of a 
mouldering religion, which only administered religious consolation to 
one sixteenth of the population? He wished to be distinctly informed 
of the proposed appropriation. He was disposed to think well of the 
Reforming Ministry, but warned them, that their present majority 


em og er | would fail them if they exhibited any falling-off from a determined 
oul te ire’ | 


spirit to persevere in the remedy of abuses. 

He was dissatisfied with the inefficacy of the contemplated reform in the Church— 
to see that the separation of the monstrously unholy alliance of Church and State was 
not proposed, and that the so-called Church peorees was still to be applied to Ecclesi- 
astical purposes. Reform, aceording to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s intentions, 
iu common with the other Ministers, would turn out nothing. When that Chancellor 
is asked for the abolition of Taxes on Literature, he says he must first see how the 
revenue looks by the end of the year. When the people ask us for the abolition of the 
Taxes on Malt, Assessed Taxes, Taxes on Soap and Insurances, what are we to tell 
them ?—That the Chancelior of the Exchequer will give it them by and by; that in 
the mean time they are to go on the same as usual year after year, and find reform still 
as far off as ever; while the Bishops, Deans, and other devourers are to continue fat- 
tening on their tithes. However, he was sure that the time, if not come, was near at 
hand, when the monstrous association of Church and State would be dissolved, and 
when the ministers of the gospel should not sit as legislators, but religion be put-on its 
best and surest foundation, purity and truth. 

Mr. Grattan had never been more astonished or indignant than at 
the conduct of the Secretary for Ireland throughout. 

The conduct of Ministers was now worse than ever, when they called upon a Re- 
formed Parliament to punish a whole country for the excesses of two counties—to sub- 
ject the whole of Treland to penal law, suspending Juries every where. Such a thing 
was never heard of in England. When the Habeas Corpus had been suspended there, 
it was on general reasons and minute inquiry. Never,under the most tyrannieal reigns, 
had the most tyrannical Ministry ever proposed such a thing to the most slavish of 
Parliaments. 

He was highly dissatisfied with the King’s Speech. It was poor, 
meagre, unjust, and artificial No mention was made of the sufferings 
of the poor Irish— 

No mention of the fact, that out of 8,000,000 of the people, only 1,600,000 got employ- 
ment, and that of the most wretched description. The point is to remedy this people's 
great grievances—to give them food, or the means of getting it. With respect to Tithes, 
Government had sent its officer, who got up 5,000 different actions for the amount of so 
many farthings on account of tithes. He had known of proceedings instituted by the 
King’s Attorney for the amount of tithes actually paid, 

The Tory party in Ireland was gone—that of the Whigs was fast 
going. He added— 

It was a dreadful thing to sce military going from parish to parish for the protection 
of an unfortunate cow. (Laughter and cries of “ Oh!) The Army was degraded by 
such a service. He was present at such a place, where two English officers were sent 
on this duty; and both expressed the greatest dissatisfaction at the service, degrading 
them to pig-sellers. 

The Marquis of Anglesea had expressed himself dissatisfied with 
the employment of a military force. 

He trusted, that hereafter it would not be adduced, that after six hundred years of 
government, there wes two great parties dominant—Tories, who supported the pitch- 
cap and triangle; anu Whigs, who supported the bayonet and bullet. Ireland, he was 
well convinced, could never be held by such means. 

The debate was adjourned, on the motion of Mr. E. L. Butwer ; 
and the House broke up a few minutes before twelve. 


Mr. E. L, Butwer opened the adjourned debate on Wednesday. He 
expressed his satisfaction with some parts of the Address; but there 
were others of which he disapproved. The condition of the labouring 
classes, and the introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland, ought not to 
have been omitted; but he anticipated much good from the promised 
Reform of the Church, the revision of the Bank Charter, and other 
measures alluded to in the Address. 

So far he was satisfied, and would give it his support; but when he turned his eyes 
to Ireland, he felt that satisfaction counterbalaneed by regret. Mr. Stanley from the 
hustings of Lancaster had proclaimed to the English People, that the good they had 
obtained was to be final,—and the same voice bade Ireland submit to her grievances. 
What says the Speech? Mark the distinction: that in England “the public peace has 
been preserved—that in Ireland the spirit of insubordination and violence has arisen to 
a fex:faul height.’ But why was there this difference? Why was there good order in 
England; where, two years ago, half the agricultural population were in arms ?— 








Because in England they governed by conciliation and firmness. And why is there 
inenbordination in Ireland -—Because in Ireland they governed by menaces and weak- 
ness. And how were they going to remedy this insubordination? By a repetition of 
the same causes—by a continuance of the same menaces and the same weakness. 

The Secretary for Ireland perverted the obvious meaning of Mr. 
O'’Connell’s speech, when he asked him, whether he meant to saddle 
the offences of Henry the Eighth upon the present Government.’ All 
that Mr. O’Connell meant was, 

To prove that this policy of extraordinary powers and additional coercion was nothing 
new—to prove that it had been tried for centuries, and found wanting—to prove that it 
had, against its feasibility, the experience of seven hundred years. Why is it that these 
extraordinary powers have not been practicable; and why is it that, with so much 
violence, the laws have such little strength? 

If Mr. Stanley asked Mr. Macaulay for an answer to this question, 
he would tell him, as he told some member in the last Parliament why 
we could not put down the Birmingham Union— 

“ Because (said he) you canuot "ung a gallant nation by the laws of the quarter 
sessions; because ft is in vain, if you have law on your side, if you have the le 
againet you; because there is only one power that makes the law strong, and that is, 
the the public opinion, of the people for whom the law ig made.” 

The way to make law effective, was to make the People, not the 
Police, cooperate cheerfully for that end, 
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That was a’principle thatall statesmen, from the oldest times, had laid down. Tt was 
on that principle that a noble lord in his Majesty’s Government said, that im order to 
put down sedition you mist do what ?—Put down the grievance. Why was that pria- 
ciple applicable to England and not applicable also to Ireland? It was on that prin- 
ciple, too, that Mr. Macaulay, whom he had already quoted, made use of these words 
on the thirdagading of the English Reform Bill—“ That discontent which the great 
body of the people think they have reason to entertain, cannot be put down by penal 
restrictions, Measures of coercion and severity have failed former Goyernments ; they 
failed Cromwell—they’ failed James the Seeond against the Bishops, and Pitt against 
Horne Tooke—they failed Lord Castlereagh—and they will fail every Government 
which shall attempt to smother the voice of the People of England without redressing 
their grievances.” For England read Ireland! Was not what was applicable to one 
people applicable to another? Where there are extraordinary grtevances, the only 
extraordinary power you should ask for is that of immediate redress. 

Mr. Stanley had declared his intention of redressing grievances— 
but when, how, and in what degree ? 

That House was to pledge itself to most extraordinary powers of coercion, and to take 
Mr. Stanley’s word, and to wait his time, for ordinary powers of redress, His word and 
time! Ie might take it; he would—but would Ireland take it—that is the question ? 


He feared not. And why? What was the great grievance of Ireland?—the Church 
establishment, 


But Mr. Stanley was deeply pledged to support that very Establish- 
ment. ‘The state of Ireland was agreed on all hands to be alarming, 
anc the question was as to the remedies for this state of things. 

Mr. Stanley told them to enforce the law by bayonets; the member for Leeds told 
them to adapt the law to the interest of the People.’ It was with this last opinion that 
he concurred, on the ground of common sense—on the plainest principles of right legis- 
lation—out of respect to the consistency of the right honourable gentleman himself. 
For in the last Parliament, on the question of Reform, what was the cry of the Tories? 
—Foree. And by what cry did the Whigs answer them ?—Kedress. 

He objected to the Address, because it pledged the House, without 
any consideration of the question, against the Pepeal of the Union. 
He was against the 'Repeal,—which would be worse for Ireland than 
for England ; but so great and solemn a question ought not to be re- 
jected without due deliberation. The Address also pledged the House 
to support the policy of Mr. Stanley. 


He objected to that policy, on the experience of two years, during which that gentle 
man, with all his talent, all his station, had done nothing for the peace of Ireland, and 
every thing for her danger; during which he had offended all parties, incensed all sec 
embroiled himself with the People, and stood now opposed to all the People’s Kepre- 
sentatives: - He separated him from the rest of the Government. He supported the 
Government, because it had pursued a policy of liberal concession; he opposed the 
Irish Secretary, because he had pursued a policy of arbitrary power. He could tell his 
Majesty's Ministers, that the Irish Secretary had lost them (perhaps by that Address, 
as the last-stake) the esteem of Ireland. He might do more, he might endanger their 
strength inthat House. Could it be supposed that the Independent members—the 
three hundred new representatives, allied to no old party—attaclied to the superstition 
of no Whig names—could, night after night, hear the facts delivered by the members for 
Ireland, and backed by the eloquence of the member for Dublin, the first orator of mo- 
dern times—facts of grievance, answered by demands for soldiery—without dropping 
off in some defections from the Ministerial majority ? 


He would not vote an unqualified approval of the Address, nor could 
he support Mr. O’Connell’s vote of unqualified disapprobation. He 
would adopt a middle course, and support the amendment which Mr. 
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welfare of his Majesty’s dominions. Mr. Tennyson concluded } 
moving an amendment, the substance of which is embodied in the pr. 
ceding sentence. 


Mr. Macautay, before replying to the observation of Mr. Bulwe, 
called the attention of the House to the different meanings which M; 


Bulwer and Mr. O’Connell attached to the word redress ; which the 


both thought should precede coercion in dealing with Ireland. 

The former said he preferred redress to coercion, using the word in its usual accept, 
tion; and the latter used it in a different sense, and contended that the only mode q 
redress was a repeal of the Union. 


Mr. O’Connell, he said, gives no opportunity of regularly discussix, 


the question of the Repeal of the Union, he always shrinks from it an/ 
skulks away; he does not follow up his plea, but allows judgment t 
go by default. Mr. Macaulay wished to know what sort of con. 
nexion between England and Ireland Mr. O’Connell would advocate 
Was it to be like that of England and Hanover? which did not neces. 
sarily prevent the latter, as a member of the Germanic Confederation, 
from going to war with this country, though ruled by the same King. 1: 
maintained the impossibility of the peaceful union, for any length ¢ 
time, of two countries under one Executive, but possessing disting 
Legislative bodies. 

When the English and Irish Parliaments existed separate, frequent collisions too 
place, which were got rid of only by Parliamentary corruption or military force ; ye 
one gvent oceurred which ought to furnish a solemn warning to the advocates of Repeal 

n 173% "when George the Third became incapacitated to perform the Royal function 
the English Parliament voted that the Prince of Wales should be Regent under cer 
restrictions; and the Jrish Parliament voted him Regent without any restricti 
whatever. Considering they differed as to theterms, might they not also have differed a 
to the person? Yet Mr. O’Connell says the Executive must remain one and the s 
while if the King had never recovered, the two countries might have been under dif 
ferent Executives for thirty-six years. ‘ 

He illustrated the evils attendant upon the union of separate Legis. 
lative bodies under one Executive, by a reference to the present state o! 
the American Republic. 

The greatest federal constitution ever formed, now forty-three years old— 
constitution never mentioned but with serious reverence—a constitution agree 
to unanimously in a Congress at which the great Washington presided,—was now 
threatened with dissolution. The Local and the General Legislatures were # 
variance, without any peaceable means of being provided by the laws of the Consti- 
tution for settling the difference; and, if question of a similar kind should arise in 
London, and another in Dublin, how was it to be decided but by physical force ? 

He considered it to be morally, politically, and physically impossible 
for two independent Legislatures to exist under one head. In the case oj 






| the Parliaments of France, Burgundy, and Brittany, of Austria, of 


| to obey. 


3ohemia, and the Tyrol, of the old Irish and English Parliaments, 
the independence was but nominal—one dictated, the cthers had formally 
The local grievances of Ireland were not to be attributed to 


| the Union; neither would the repeal of that Union do away with them. 


ry. . ‘“~_ . 7 
Tennyson would propose,—an amendment suited to the difficulties of | 


the case. 

Mr. Sran.ey said he was anxious to take the first opportunity which 
had been offered him of explaining an opinion which had been errone- 
ously attributed to him. He never had stated, and never could state, 
that the Reform Bill was to be the “ be-all and the end-all” of reform 
ii: the laws of the country. He had stated that he considered the Re- 
form Bill the completion of that machinery by which other reforms 
were to be worked. [Mr. Stanley here suddenly paused, i 
greatly agitated. He was understood to have heard some observation 
by Mr. O'Connell, which was intended for a personal friend near to 
him. ‘There were loud cries of “ Order,” during which Mr. Stanley 
attempted to resume; but was prevented, as much apparently by his 
own excited feelings, as by the continued cheers of the House. At 
length he said, that he was obliged to the House for giving him time 
to recollect that it was unnecessary to take any notice of Mr. O'*Con- 
nell.] As to the Reform Bill, with respect to the constitution of the 
House, he considered it a final measure, but one which would enable 
an honest Government, supported by the people, to effect such fur- 
ther amendments and reforms as the country might think necessary to 
the welfare of the State. 

_ Mr. O’ConnE tt begged to be allowed to say one word in explana- 
tion. He declared most distinctly that he had no intention or idea 
‘that what he had said in answer to a question put to him would have 
reached the ears of Mr. Stanley. He was replying to a question— 
rather too loudly, it seemed ; but he declared most solemnly that he had 
not the least intention of interrupting Mr. Stanley. 

* Mr. Tennyson was persuaded that the explanation given by Mr. 
Stanley of the term “final measure,” which he had used when ad- 
dressing a large body of the People, would be highly satisfactory to the 
country. He concluded, from what he had now said, that the Govern- 
ment did not mean to oppose the amendments which the Bill required, 
—namely, the Ballot and the shortening of the duration of Parliaments. 
Tia STANLEY said that Mr. Tennyson had entirely misunderstood 
im. 

Mr. Tennyson professed his inability to understand what had fallen 
from Mr. Stanley, if it had not the meaning which he ascribed to it. 
He was glad that Ministers meant to take the reform of the Church 
into their own hands. 

He wished, however, he could have perceived by the Speech any intention to revise 
the articles of the Church of England. Although he was himself a Churchman—a 
member of the Establishment—a sincere friend to it—anxious for its support, and 
‘therefore most anxious for its reformation as the surest means of securing that support, 
he did not hesitate to say that the religion of a State ought to be the religion of the 
majority. In this country, he believed; the Established religion was just the religion 
of the majority, and no more. Undoubtedly it would be well, if, by extending judici- 
ously and wisely the pale of the Church, they could obtain a larger community. The 
articles of the Church were a mass of contradictions, and they were in fact considered 
so by many ministers belonging to the Establishment, Would it not be prudent, then, 
to consider the possibility of extending the pale of those articles of our religion; that 
by so doing, communities now excluded might be induced to enter within it ? 

He gave Ministers credit for good intentions with regard to Ireland ; 
but he contended that the House ought to agree to no address unaccom- 
panied by a distinct declaration that they would immediately enter into 
a strict investigation of the causes of Irish grievances, with a view to 
the application of prompt and effectual remedies ; and that although 
they would preserve the right of receiving petitions and discussing the 
question of the Repeal of the Union, still that they would resist all 
lawless attempts to separate the two countries, or invade tlie peace and 










app 





If a rooted difference in religion justified a separation, the North oj 
Treland should be separated from the South. 
If, as Mr. O'Connell had oftew declared, it was impossible for a Catholic prosecutor 


| or presecuted to obtain even the semblance of justice from an Orange juryman, and 





| that such a state of things would be a a genay of a repeal of the legislative Unio 


between England and Ireland (though the fact was notorious that no such conduct 
would, under any circumstamees, be manifested towards any British subject in England) 
—why then, the same reasoning, that only a domestic legislature could remedy a do- 
mestic grievance, would in a tenfold degree apply in favour of one domestic legislature 
iu Dublin, and anothcr in Derry, and every other large town in the North of Ireland. 
He defended himself against the charge of inconsistency brought 
against him by Mr. Bulwer. It was not fair to quote a speech on the 
discussion of the Reform Bill, on quite a different occasion. The 
whole force and wisdom of words depended on their application. 

For example, were he to defend Thistlewood in the tone and language which h 
should, at least ought to employ,—were he the advocate of a Lord William Russell, a 
an Algernon Sydney,—it would be plain he was employing words, to say the least, un- 
appositely. The whole, he repeated, depended on the application and the time, the ap 
positeness; and by these he ought in fairness to have been judged -by the member fu 
Liacoln, 




















He had attributed nine tenths of the burnings and outrages which 


disgraced England previous to the passing of the Reform Bill, to the 


want and denial of Reform. But he never argued that such disturb- 
ances should not therefore be repressed, and their authors punished. So 
in Ireland, he admitted the existence of heavy grievances, but would at 
the same time ask for and employ the force necessary to repress the 
outrages of which those grievances might be the principal cause. 
Because he was ready to redress the grievances of Ireland, was he in the mean tim 
to see the law outraged,—nay, despised, by a furious and misguided multitude ? Talk 
of the distribution of Church property in a country in which no property at this moment 
was respected, and be told that to enforce the law against the robber, and the murderer, 
and the incendiary, was to drive an injured people into civil war! Do those who talk 
thus wildly recollect the present deplorable state of Ireland? Do they recollect that in 
one county alone, according to the authority of the Irish Secretary, not less than sixty 
murders, or attempts at murder, had been perpetrated in comparatively a few weeks, aud 
not less than six hundred burglaries, or attempts at burglary? Why, this is far worse 
than civil war—loss of life and property equal to the sacking of three or four towns. 
He eulogized the conduct of the Whig party, to which he belonged, 
in contending so strenuously for the Emancipation of the Catholics. 
History would do the Whigs justice, and show, among other things not unworthy o 
commendation, that they sacrificed all that is considered Cear to party-spirit, no_ less 
than to personal ambition, in favour of the cause of religions liberty. Itw ill show, that 
in 1807 they left} office, because they could not knock off the political fetters oi 
their Catholic fellow-subjects; and that, for the same sacred cause, they remained uy- 
wards of twenty years out of office, though more than once within their grasp, braving 
at the same time the frowns of the Court and the hisses of the multitude, (Great 
cheering.) Yes, for the Catholics they renounced power and place, without obtaining 
in return the poor reward of a fleeting popularity. These were men of the party in those 
days of “ no Popery” triumph, who might, by uttering one little word against the Ca- 
tholics,—nay, in some places, by merely not. saying a little word in favour of them, 





| have been returned by numerous constituencies to a seat in the Legislature; but who, 
| sooner than utter that little word, contrary to their well-founded convictions of right 


and justice, were not only excluded from Parliament, but from all those places of ho- 
nour and trust which are coveted by every high-minded English gentleman. These 
Whigs retired from public life, but their honour was unsullied, 





* The clamour, therefore, 
which the learned member for Dublin is endeavouring to excite against Earl Greys 
Government, cannot be of much moment compared with that which Earl Grey has al: 
ready withstood in order to place the learned gentleman where he is. The Whigs wer? 
not deterred by clamour from making the member for Dublin not less than a Britis! 
subject—he might be assured that they would never sufler-him to be more, 


Mr. O’ConnELL complained that Mr. Macaulay bad misappre- 
hended him. 


The scope of his argument last night was not that the Act of Union was the cause 0! 
the grievances under which [reland laboured. He had been charged by the Secretat) 
for Ireland with omitting that argument; and had confined himself to the argumen! 
that the admitted anarehy which prevatied in Ireland was not caused by any spit) 
insubordination, but was to be ascribed altogether to the zeal grievances which pr 
upon the people, 
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Mr. Sue said there was.a practical antithesis, amounting to con- 
tradiction, in the course pursued by Mr. Macaulay. 

While he enters into a most elaborate discussion on the Union, which he assumes is 
unpremeditated, he yoo an address which recommends the extinction of all argu- 
ment, puts.an end to debate, strikes Ireland dumb, and claps a padlock on her lips, 
though it never can stop the throbbings of her big and indignant heart. What a strange 
proceeding on the part of the member for Leeds,—to discuss the question himself, and 
to deny eight millions the right to entertain it,—to r d the pension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, in order to commit all argument in Ireland to incarceration, while 
he himself wantons and luxuriates in so wide a field of discursive expatiation ! 

He wished that Mr. Macaulay had exhibited the advantages of pro- 
vincial dependence, and of having a majority of English members to 
overwhelm a majority of the Irish members in the House of Commons. 
But, instead of doing so, he delighted the House with an enchanting 
allusion derived from the Siamese Twins. 

But while the honourable gentleman thus gave way to the spirit of fanciful illustra- 
tion, he was unconsciously offending us with an image of our calamitous condition. We 
are indeed linked in an unfortunate brotherhood—tied together with noligature through 
which the vital principle of international feeling can circulate—bound with a reciprocity 
of inconvenience, and irritated by the common inconveniences resulting from our junc- 
tion. How, then, could the honourable member for Leeds indulge in this metaphorical 
mal-apropos? At first he (Mr. Sheil) could not account for it, but on reflection he recol 
lected that the honourable member had answered the speech of the distinguished au- 
thor of the Siamese Twins. (Laughter.) 

He was prompt to recognize the merits of Earl Grey, who had always 
proved himself a devoted friend to Ireland. 

Mr. O’ConnELL said—*“ No, no.” 

Mr. SHE continued—At all events he was so at the discussion of 
the Union. Charles Grey opposed the Union. He predicted the 
evils that would result from it, and almost drew a picture of the evils 
which are passing before our eyes. Mr. Sheil here quoted from a 
speech of Earl Grey, delivered in 1799, a passage strongly condemna- 
tory of the pending measure of the Union, and contrasted it with the 
language of the King’s Speech. 

What does that Speech recommend? An entire suppression of all reasoning oa the 
subject. It enjoins silence, It says, not only shall you not have repeal, but you shall 
not dare to demand it. The Habeas Corpus Act is to be suspended: the principles of 
British liberty are to be trampled under foot ; the prerogative is to be strengthened— 
the sceptre is to be laden with iron; what was carried by corruption is to be secured by 
oppression ; nay, more, the boast of Britons, the pride of the sustainment, the orna- 
ment, and the prop of the Constitution, of all that we hold valuable and dear, the trial 
by Jury, isto be at an end. (Loud cheers.) Good God! Is it Lord Grey, just fresh 
from the triumph of Reform, who recommends this? Oh no; there is, there must be, 
some superior spirit of domination in the Cabinet, who exercises a fatal ascendancy, and 
is the evil genius of Ireland. 

He complained that there was not one Irishman in the Cabinet—not 
a single native who represented an Irish county or borough, who had 
any share in the government of his country. ‘The Irish Secretary de- 
clared that he could not influence the Judges— 

What? when two Chief Judges are of his own nomination? 
pack the Juries at the late Clonmel Assizes? Has he answered that? How stand the 
facts? A Jury Billis promised. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pledges himself to 
it. He cannot carry it; and then, in opposition to the principles of that bill, in viola- 
tion of a solemn pledge, the Juries who try the tithe combinators are pricked and 
chosen in the worst spirit of sectarian exclusion ; the feelings of the Roman Catholics 
are outraged ; the most fatal habits of ascendancy are revived; and our tribunals are 





But wherefore did he 





degraded into a factious and exasperating instrumentality to carry a verdict at any cost 
of principle, and any hazard of result. He would defy contradiction on this head. 
He asserted that the Crown had set aside thirty-six Catholics, and empanelled three 
Juries, with twelve Protestants in one and eleven Protestants in each of the other two. 
And who did this?—The Crown. The Law Officers confessed it: they claimed all the 
merit as their own. 

He contrasted the principles of Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley, and 
asked which had given way? The one says, “ I will never allow Church 
property to be touched ;” the other virtually voted for its confiscation 
in 1824. 
, How do these Siamese youths now comport themselves together? Look at them! it's 
in truth a pleasant picture. (Laughter.) There they stand on their four legs, as the 
member for Leeds has it (rare quadrupeds in the zoology of office), bound together, 
not by the vile ligature of office, but fastened in their amiable fraternity by noble love 
of that country to whose benefit they so much contribute by their affectionate coalition. 
But how will they settle the great point of former differences ? 

Mr. Sheil concluded with these words— 

“The Speech deprecates civil war, at its outset, in Portityal. Englishmen, do not con- 
fine your sympathies to your allies, We are your countrymen; our blood is precious as 
any which can be shed upou a distant shore, Save us—save us, in the name of justice, of 
humanity, and of the obligations which you once conferred upon us, by wise and timely 
redress of ourjinsupportable grievances, from a war which will be worse than civil, 
and to which the hoarded wrongs of centuries and the rancours of religious hatred will 
lend their infernal and horrible contributions.” 


Mr. CuaRrLEs Grant very much admired Mr. Sheil’s eloquence, 
and his dexterity still more. He had alluded to Mr. Macaulay’s speech 
at the outset of his own, but had carefully abstained from grappling 
with its arguments. The question before the House was the Repeal 
of the Union with Ireland. The members opposite were anxious to 
deviate from it, because they were unable to cope with the arguments 
of the member for Leeds. © With regard to the speech delivered thirty 
years ago by Lord Grey— 

Did any man suppose that a measure might not be opposed thirty years ago, when it 
Was only in contemplation, and might not be as justly eulogized thirty years afterwards, 
= experience had given proof of its beneficial tendency? What was all government 
—* hat was all the constitution of this country—if, after an event had been successfully 
pry ray cers we were to be compelled to return to its elementary principles to judge 
° oar benefits? What must be the principles—what must be the prudence 
hn liscretion of any man, who could contend that, because he had opposed a measure 
2 irty years ago, and had subsequently found that the empire was benefited by it, he was 

1ere fore to be bound by his former opinions; he was not to reap the benefits of ex- 
perience ; he was to break the connexion which he had formed ; he was to dissolve 


every link of it, and to destroy the noble fabric which had ¢ ire é value 
from the lapse ef. time? y e fabric which had acquired ornament and value 


_ He admitted that it was the duty of Parliament to attend to the opi- 
nion of a free country, when it was made manifest.” Among the reasons 
which ought to influence the Legislature of a free country, that general 
Opinion was the chief. 


tient > wieering this sentiment, did he mean to assert that the wretch who traded in 
fom re. —the eg 9 who gloated on destruction—the villain who made the defence- 
an re a Pn e monster who broke through all the bonds of society—who called good 
ee 5 4 - il good—who planted his footsteps in blood, and signalized his path by the 
pate esolation which he spread around it—did he mean to assert that the feelings 
pepsi a man were to be respected? and was he to be told, when he wished to repress 
teal pak Tarrergr of such ruffians, that ‘it was impossible that he could be a 
inc - 33 and—that it was impossible for any man who voted for these strong mea- 
— “ho fee 1 for the wrongs of Ireland? There might be gentlemen who would not 
ar a for feeling for the wrongs of that country; but if this sole reason for 

soning tim such credit was his vote in favour of such measures, he would shelter him- 
self under the authority of a great and splendid Irish patriot, who had not scrupled 
to support enactments of violence when the emergency seemed to require them, 


Mr. Grant quoted the declaration of Mr. Grattan, that he supported 
measures of temporary coercion in order to obtain a season of quiet for 
the application of permanent remedies to long-continued grievances. 
The subjects of Tithes and Church Reform, Mr. Grant said, would 
soon be brought under consideration of Parliament. 

Into those projects, however, he would not then enter, for his wish was to advert 
solely to the question before them. Mr. Bulwer had attributed all the discontent whicle 
now prevailed in Ireland to the conduct of a single member of the Cabinet. Now, he 
for one would not accept of such an insidious compliment. He frankly avowed himself 
to have been a party to all the measures adopted by Mr. Stanley; and, however great 
the reluctance might be with whieh he approached to measures of coercion, yet he was 
prepared to contend, that if the occasion required, and necessity called for them, it was 
the duty of Government, not only to those who were oppressed, insulted, and assassi- 
uated, but also to those who were the victims of delusion, to apply them with a firm 
and unshrinking hand, 

He contended that a return to the old mode of governing Ireland 
previous to the Union would not remedy any of her grievances. The 
old Irish Parliament had been the instrument, the pander, the slave 
of every base and tyrannical administration. 

“ Around it flam’d low objects of desire, 
Each purer spark defil’d by baser fire.” 

Such was the Parliament round which the members for Dublin and for Tipperary were 
now breathing their funereal strains. Tell us of the anti-commercial code, which it in- 
vented—of the antieCatholic code, which it protected—of the treaty of Limerick, which 
it violated—of the Penal Laws, by which it reduced the Catholics to the condition of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water; and then tell us that the old Parliament of Ire- 
land ought to be revived! He should like to see that Parliament returning in proces- 
sion, headed by Mr, O’Connell and Mr. Sheil. He should like to see, in a bodily form, 
that Parliament which had been branded by the burning eloquence of all the greatest 
patriots of which Ireland could boast, 

In conclusion, he remarked, that Mr. Sheil had been overwhelmed 
by the arguments of Mr. Macaulay, which he had not attempted to 
answer ; but had indulged in a sort of by-play, which had nothing to 
do with the real subject of debate. 

He did not mean any thing offensive to Mr. Sheil, but this he must say, that he had 
treated this deep and solemn subject with greater levity than: he ought; for when we 
pronounce that we are doubtful of the policy of the Union, we pronounce that we are 
doubtful of the security of the empire. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey complained that Ministers had not conde- 
scended to inform the House what plans they had in contemplation for 
the redress of the grievances of Ireland. ; 

They seemed, however, to recognize by their silence—an eloquence sometimes as 
powertul as words—the justice of the charge, that they intended to place Ireland out of 
the pale of the constitution, and to call upon the House of Commons to declare war 
against 8,000,000 of our fellow-subjects on the mere ground of confidence in them. Such 
confidence he was not inclined to yield to this or to any other Administration. 

More than half the time of the House had been taken up in discuss 
ing the merits and demerits of Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Stanley. 

Now, what had the House to do with either the merits or the demerits of those gen- 
tlemen, except so far as they displayed themselves in the various measures which they 
respectively brought forward? Ifone of those gentlemen were out of office, and the 
other out of Parliament, the grievances of Ireland would still subsist, and would still 
require a remedy at their hands. 

He quoted the evidence of Mr. Emmett and Doctor Macniven be- 
fore the Privy Council in 1793, to show that the grievances of Ireland 
were of long standing. 

In the course of this examination, Lord Glentworth (the present Earl of Limerick) 
put this question to Emmett—* Then your intention is to destroy the Church ?’”—* No, 
not the Chureh, but the Establishment.” “'Then, I understand that you would have 
t as it is in France ?”’—* No, my Lord, but as it is in America.” The object which Mr. 

Harvey had in presenting this testimony to the House, was to show what in times past 
had been the opinion of men the best qualified to judge of the grievances and remedies 
of Ireland, and who had made great sacrifices for their accomplishment. 

When Lord Castlereagh required unusual powers from Parliament, 
he brought forward a green bag, containing evidence intended to show 
that the existing laws were unequal to repress the outrages which oc- 
curred; but the present Government produced no evidence of the 
country being in such a state as to require the additional force which 
they asked for. He denied that the proceedings of Ministers were 
likely to beget confidence in their good intentions among the People of 
Ireland. He was for more conciliatory measures. 

Allusion was made in the Speech to the Church, without saying what was the nature 
of the measures intended; but it was certain that, with the feelings which now pre- 
wailed in the country, it would be absolutely necessary to do for Engiand what they 
should do for Ireland with respect to the Church ; and for both they should take the 
value of every living, and, after making a suitable provision for the Church Establish- 
ment, the remainder should be made applicable to the purposes of the State. It 
would not do to say that only the extravagant revenues should be reduced to a mora 
equitable proportion. If the People of Ireland thought that the 1,800,0000. of Church 
revenue was only to be divided more equitably—if, instead of a small hand of large 
plunderers, they were to maintain an army of little pillagers,—it would be useless to 
tell them that the residue, whatever it might be, was to be applied te the relief of the 
poor, or to maintain a system of general education: they would not be satisfied, but 
would look upon the whole as a piece of delusion, 

He protested against being considered in favour of the Repeal of the 
Union, though he voted for the amendment. He would give his sup- 
port to the amendment, because 

He saw nothing in what had been advanced by Government, or in the measures of 
which they spoke, but concealed benefits and undisguised oppression. He saw nothin 
but the efforts of a Cabinet who were afraid of their own work, and who were dispose: 
to resort toany measures, however hard, to maintain the views they now took of it. 

Lord Joun Russe. said, that a more candid avowal of destructive 
measures than that which had just fallen from Mr. wor he 
had seldom if ever heard. He considered the opposition which was 
made to the Address, and the remarks upon the Speech which came 
from many members, as very unfair, and as proceeding from a distorted 
view of the case. He contended that the disposition to give the coun- 
try the full benefit of Reform was manifest from the Speech; but the 
details of the various measures could not be mixed up in one general 
discussion. 

Was it too much to ask, that if they had a Ministry who were confessedly favourable 
to Reform, they should have confidence in them for a very few days—that they should 
till Tuesday next, when probably they would hear the explanation and development of 
the measures intended by Government? 

He maintained the absolute necessity of giving the Executive addi- 
tional: power, in order to put the law into operation in Ireland; and 
quoted some passages from Mr. O’Connell’s late address to the people 
of that country, to prove the frequency of the most dreadful outrages. 

Was it too much, when scenes like these were of every-day occurrence, that the 
House should pledge itself to assist in restoring order to a country so eircumstanced 2 
But there were other cireumstances which urged such a course on the attention of Par- 
liament. The House was aware of the existence of that feeling in Ireland which Mr. 
O’Connell so well knew—the feeling out of which arose the test tendered to so many 
candidates at the late electios—the test which threw Lord Killeen out of a seat in that 
House which he in every respect so well deserved to occupy. The Repeal of the Union 
was the test to which he referred, It was that subject, so much dwelt upon by Mr. 
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©’Counell and several of his friends; yet, strauge to say, though so much relied upon 
elsewhere, it seemed to be almost abaudoned in the Imperial Parliament. Neither by 
the member for Dublin nor by the member for Tipperary had any of the alleged griev- 
ances been urged as grounds for a Repeal of the Union. 

It was well known, that many of the individuals who had distin- 
guished themselves thirty years ago as the advocates of a separate 

gislature, were also the strenuous advocates of the destruction of 
the Government of this country in Ireland. This was fully stated in 
Wolfe Tone’s book. Such objects were known to be in contempla- 
tion at the present time. 

Then was it too much to call on Parliament to give all the power it could bestow to 
prevent such a dismemberment of the United Kingdom? What had Parliament Cone 
when such a proposition was agitated before? In 1688, it was proposed that Ireland 
shotild be left to the government of James the Second. What course did Parliament 
then take? Whiy, one of the first acts ofthe Parliament after the accession of W iltiam 
ithe Third was to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, in order to preserve the two countries 
uuder the same goverument, There was at present a project on foot to separate the 
two countries, to confiscate all English property in Ircland, to overtarn the Protestant 
government of that country, and tosubstitute in its place some kind of Government or 
Parliament, in which the member for Dublin would become the leader or chief, and 
in which, from his talents, he would no doubt play a very conspicuous part; but, let 
him add, in which it would be impossible to advance one step without involving the 
two countries ina war that could end only in the destruction of one or the other, and in 
the weakening of each to such a degree as to involve the final ruin of both? Under 
these circumstances, wliat eid the Address propose ?—That Parliament should declare 
the Tnion of the two countries, and also that it was ready to support, by every means 
in its power, the permanence of that Union. 

The measures for the redress of grievances would be found such as 
avould satisfy all reasonable men; and in the mean time, he hoped that 
an incautious vote of that evening would not cause it to be believed that 
the. House was disposed to look with favour on a measure which could 
only lead to the dismemberment of the empire. 

Mr. Ewart supported the Address, upon the clear understanding 
that remedial measurés were to go hand in hand with coercive ones. 
He hoped that the Reform of the Irish Church would be in principle, 
not in detail merely. He also hoped, from the allusion in the King's 
Speech, that we should soon haye a free trade to China, and a free set- 
tlement in India. 


Sir Rosert Incrrs observed, that a stranger who had come into the 
House and remained in it from half-past five yesterday till the present 
time, would have imagined that the wish of the member for Dublin had 
been realized, and that the House had been transported to College 
4Green. Scarcely ten sentences had been uttered which referred to 
any thing but the state of Ireland. He was anxious that the interests 
of Ireland should have their due share of notice, but he protested against 
their monopolizing the attention of the House. He protested against 
his vote for the Address being taken as an evidence of his having 


sanctioned any plan for interfering with the Church establishments of 


England or Ireland. He warned the House against crediting Mr. 
0’Connell's statement of the 96,000 acres of land being appropriated 
to the support of any one or even ten Bishops. If Mr. O’Comnell 
meant that the fair and natural income of that quantity of land was ap- 
plied for such a purpose, he, was deceived. 

The King’s Speech contained no allusion to the signal mercy the country had expe- 


#. tienced in the cessation of the Cholera Morbus: though he gave the Ministers credit 


for advising a prayer on this account, he blamed them for omitting a notice of it in the 
King’s Speech. ‘There were omissions of two or three points of Foreign policy, as well 
as the subject of Negro Slavery, although the Speech was lengthy in the American 
phrase and pattern. 

A Member rose to speak, amidst cries of “ Question! ” 


Mr. Hume moved the adjournment of the House. 


Mr. O’ConneELt said, at least twenty members near him wished to 
speak. They were not gagged yet. 

Mr. Barron asserted that the disturbanees said to prevail in Ireland 
were very much exaggerated— 

He was a Magistrate on the borders of one of ths counties referred to ;—and he could 
say that he had received his rents with the greatest punctuality, and could assert upon 
tris own knowledge, from personal observation, that Lreland, in several parts, had been 
much more disturbed during the last ten years than at the present momeut. He agreed 
that the disturbauces were fearful and frightful, and they had been of frequent occur- 
xence for eighty years past. They were not disturbances of yesterday ; they had hap- 
pened before the person who was called the “great Agitator” was in exigtence. 

Bad government was the cause of this discontent and crime. The 
great error lay in identifying these disturbances with party feelings. 

He was a person living amongst the people, and they knew he was always advocating 
their cause, and that he made sacrifices to them; but the persons whe went about mur- 
dering and plundering did not spare him, It was not a case of Catholic against Pro- 
testant; it was misery goading them on to desperation. 

He read a letter which he had received from the Regulators,—a title 
which reminded him of the Conservatives of this country,—commanding 
him to discharge his steward, Mr. Miller, because he was a Scotchman, 
and they were determined that no Scotchman should remain in the 
countty more than five days. This proved that it was not merely party- 
feeling which actuated the insurgents. In Clare, matters were worse 
four years ago than they were now; and quite as bad in Cork, Lime- 
xick, Tipperary, and Waterford, at different periods. Those disturb- 
ances were put down without any extraordinary powers, and the present 
might be put down in the same manner. 

Ireland sought no separation from this country; all that was songht by the country 
was the management of herself and her internal and local concerns, as had been the 
«ase in the year 1782, not as was the state of representatiou in the year 1800. Rather 
than see so corrupt a Parliament as that which existed at the latter period he had named, 
chad as the present system was, he was prepared to give the preference to legislation in 


this country. Such a Parliament as legislated in 1800 was not now sought by Ireland, 
Dut a Reformed Parliament was required. 


He was in favour of Poor-laws; and thought that the revenues of | 


the Church might be directed to the support of the poor, after pro- 
viding for the interests of religion and the maintenance of its ministers. 

For the relief of the pauperism of Ireland he would advocate a tax upon Absentecism. 
He would beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, he understood, wus a goor 
farmer, what wonlt he think, if the farmers of Northamptonshire, after cropping and 
draining the land of its protluce, were to carry away the produce? Such was a case iu 
point with the Abseutees of Ireland, who, after draining the fat of the lund, left no 
manure in its place. 


The debate was adjourned at twelve o'clock. 


Mr. Hume began the debate on Thursday, by complaining of the 
greater portion of their time having hitherto been occupied in the dis- 
cussion of Irish affairs. He did not think it was the fault of Mr. 
‘O'Connell; for he had been singled out for attack, by Lord Ormelie, 
in a manner almost unprecedented. 


He regretted extremely that the time of those who moved the Address, should have 








been taken up in attacking the motives and notions of the member for Dublin, not fq 
any alle breach of duty in that House, but for his conduct elsewhere. The Houy 
had much reason to complain of the manner in which the Speech had been introduce, 
Scareely one single syllable fell from the mover’s lips respecting either England 
Scotland. It appeared, indeed, as if he was not aware that any such nations existed, 
More was expected from the present Parliament than from any othe 
which had ever sat; and yet he had never heard a Speech from th 


Throne so meagre and unsatisfactory. Except those sentences which’ 


touched upon the Church, and one or two other matters of importance, 
scarcely any notice was taken in it of those subjects which engross: th, 
attention of the whole community. 


practice. would have been adopted than that by which Speeches. fron 
the. Throne had hitherto been regulated. 
outline of the measures intended to be brought forward, ought at leay 
to have been given. Judging from the Speech, he should conclu 
that nothing was to be done for England, except a reform of th 
Church and a revision of the Bank and East India Charters. Nothin 
was said of any intention to relieve the commercial and financial em. 
barrassments of the country. 


Ministers must not suppose, because the People of England had been quiet—becauy 
they had not been mecting to petition that Honse—that they required nothing at they 
hands. No, the People would soon remind the Government that the great object 
that Reform for which they were so anxious, and in their exertions to obtain which they 
proved so successful—was the reduction of the great establishments of the country—th 
lessening of its expenses, and a relief from the existing burden of taxation. (Cheers) 
The eppressive nature of this burden, as had been formerly declared by one of thy 
Ministers themselves—a gentleman who sat on the Board of Trade, ain with which ly 
understood the other Members of the Government concurred—arose not merely fron 
the actual amount raised, but from the manner ju which the taxes were levied. Mon 
relief, indeed, might perhaps be given to the industrious portion of the community hy 
varying aud changing the mode of taxation, than by any reduction which it was at pr. 
sent in the power of Ministers to make. Yet they had not even intimated any inten. 
tion to take off one shilling in amount, or make the slightest alteration in the mode g 
collection. ’ 

It was the general expectation in the country, and especially in the 
Metropolis, that the Assessed Taxes would be repealed. It was ex. 
pected to be the first work of the Reformed Parliament. They did 
not entertain an idea that a subject of such importance would be passed 
over without any notice whatever in the King’s Speech. 


He expressed the pain which he felt on receiving the answer whieh ho had receivel 
to his inquiry respecting the abolition of a certain great military sinecure. He saw als 
such a siuecure as that of the Constable of the Round Tower at Windsor filled up a 
speedily and asanxiously as if it had been the most important offiee. If he coupled all 
these circumstances with the absence of all information respecting the intentions of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, either to withdraw these taxes altogether, or to change them for 
other taxes which might be less onerous to the meritorious elaas of whom he had been 
speaking, he thought he might, without presumption, take it for granted that it was not 
intended either to repeal or to modify these taxes. He felt it, therefore, to be his duty 
to protest, on the part of his constituents, against the omission in the King’s Speech o 
a subject so important to them. 

When any remission of taxation was intended, it was the invariable 
custom to announce it in the Speech from the Throne. Nothing of 
the sort was intimated however in the Speech, or in the Addresses of 
the mover or seconder. 

Ife was now more convinced than ever of the truth of the maxim of that venerable 
and venerated man Jeremy Bentham, that no Government will ever yield one shilliag 
of taxation, unless the people exert themselves, and make them, in fact, a little uneasy, 


Ministers might probably have taken it into their heads that no very great anxiety was ” 


felt on the subject of the reduction of taxation, because few petitions had 
been yet sent on the subject, and beeanee there was not much clamour in 
the country about it; but they were mistaken; and he would tell them eandidly, that 
he had himself, in some degree, contributed to the absence of*this species of evidence of 
the feeling of the public; for many applications had been made to him, by parties who 
were anxious to have petitions got up in readiness to be presented to the Reformed 
Parliament; but he had always told them to wait till they heard the King's Speech, 
and the explanations in that Honse, or in the other House, on. moving the Address, be 
fore they did any thing of that kind, lest it should distract and embarrass the Govern- 
ment in such measures as they might intend to propose. 


He protested against placing the affairs of Portugal and Belgium in 
the foremost part of the Speech. The People of this country cared, 
comparatively speaking, little about either of them. We had no busi- 
ness to be sending ships of war to the Tagus, or to enter into negotia. 
tions and manufacture protocols with the Continental Despots. These 
protocols had cost the country 12,0002. per annum, and were peer 
useless. Mr. Hume expressed his approbation of the alliance wit 


France, which he hoped would be close and ponents 


With respect to Church Reform, he wou 
vice— 

No reform would be satisfactory which did not reduce the incomes of the Bishops, 
He had never argued, and he was no advocate now, for spoliation or interference with 
the property of individuals; but if a proper reform of the Church were put off much 
longer, they would be forced to see spoliation. Ministers should have his entire con 
eurrence in effecting the changes which they proposed, provided they should be of such 
a nature as would be likely to satisfy the country. 

He protested against that passage in the Speech which coupled the preserva- 
tion of the Establishment and the interests of religion together— 

He did not believe the preservation of the Church was necessary for the true interest 
of religion. He did not think that established churches were at all beneficial to reli- 
gion; for as soon as any church is established in a country, experience has invariably 
shown that it immediately falls into abuses, 

.The purest Church Establishment was in Scotland; but even there, nume- 
rous meetings had been held fer the purpose of getting rid of it. 

With respect to Ireland, every measure which the Ministers had introduced 
since their accession to office had been bad. He was opposed to the Repeal of 
the Union, and would support the Ministry in resisting it, unless it should be 
found that the Reformed etinnsis refused to give Ireland that alteration in 
her mode of government which she had a right to expect, but which he was 
sorry to say it seemed very likely that Parliament would refuse. He formed 
this opiaion from the mode in which Ministers and their friends had attacked 
Mr. O’Connell,—calling him a bird of prey, attributing the curses and distress 
of the country to his agitating system, and insulting the People of Ireland 
through him, their chosen advocate and’ most trusted friend. The grievances 
of Ireland were passed over by the Ministry. He therefore concluded that they 
were unprepared with babe Be for them}; and if that was the case, he could 
not give them extraordinary powers of coercion. Mr. Hume then detailed a 
some length the numcrous causes of Irish misery and discontent; and declared 
that the fact of only two rewards having been claimed for the discovery of 
crime, cut of the hundred which were offered, proved that the nation was united 
against the Government. He reminded the ; 
tempts which had been made by Mr. O’Connell, Sir Henry Parnell, and Sit 
John Newport, to induce Lord Grey and Mr. Stanley to give up their measure 
for the compulsory collection of tithes; te which measure he attributed a great 
»roportion of the peat distress and disaffection of Ireland. The military bad 

ven employed in Ireland in the most unprecedented manner. 

No invaded state had ever been more completely overrun by a foreign enemy, than 
Ireland had been overrun by British troops. Horse, foot, and dragoons had all been ea 
ployed to carry off one poor pig. It was the Chief Secretary who was the real Re- 
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pealer, Talk of the member for Dablin! 
tish People to resist the oppression which it was intended to inflict tpon them. What 
was the course which his Majesty’s Government ought to adopt to stop the demand for 
a repeal of the Union? To do justice; to put an end to violence ; to prevent the cur- 
ent of blood from continuitig ta flow by the mismavagement of any mau, 
‘ The main source of Irish troubles was the Church Establishment. 
© They might disguise this—they. would; but. that was the real cause. Perttrtcen 
Pyyears ago, he had declared in his place that it was necessary to the peace of I?cland 
that the existing Church Establishment in that country should be abolished. He now 
epeated the declaration. Were the People of Scotland saddled with a Church Este- 
lishment contrary to the will of the majority? Were the People of England 
idled with a Church Establishment contrary to the will of the majority? Why 
hen should Ireland be so saddled? Was it for the support of religion? “That was 
yore mockery. It was for the purpose of raising a revenue to enrich Bishops aud other 
Wai cnitazies. 
_ He did not object to the whole of the Address, but assuredly differed from 
%hat portion of it which related to Ireland. He wished also to introduce a 
aragraph into it to remind his Majesty of what grievances ought to be relieved, 
and what taxes should be repealed. 
‘The time was not far distant when he hoped they should revert to the good old prac- 
tice of requiring Ministers to lay before the House, at the opening of each Session, an 
explicit detail of all those matters which it was their intention to introduce. The pre- 
nt custom might be well for Parliaments as formeriy constituted, but in the Reformed 
arliament members would be required todo their duty uprightly and faithfully; for 
hey were sent to vote, hot as Ministers pleased, but as their country required. 
He concluded by recommending the House to adopt Mr. Tennyson’s amend- 











“ment, and in so doing, act with the caution which became them. 


> Mr. Roverr Fercusson entreated the House.to place confidence in Minis - 
Sters ; who merely asked that the Police should be strengthened while insubordi- 
Ppation prevailed. Te was in favour of Poor-laws for the helpless, but not for 
fhe able-bodied. The property of the Church was State property, and could be 
“Bpplied to secular purposes. Ina short period, Ministers, he was certain, would 
prove that they had the real welfare of Ireland at heart. 

Major Beavcterx (to whom Mr. Cosserr, who rose at the same time, 
Be: way) warned the Government of the dangers they were incurring, of the 





recipice they were headlong rushing to, by the conduct at present adopted to- 
ards Ireland, He. thought that the measures of a first Reformed Parliament 
nould be of a benevolent and considerate character, rather than of a tone suited 
», the feelings of the late House of Commons. He said that the sufferings of the 
cople of England were inferior only to those of the Irish, and called upon Mi- 
isters to relieve them by reducing our overgrown establishments. He re- 
arked upon the -bad taste of the mover of the Address, in attacking Mr. 
‘Connell; who was not the great Repealer of Ireland—that person was 
ir. Stanley. He asserted that the English People sympathized with the dis- 
“tress of their Irish fellow-subjects, instead of being actuated, as Mr. O'Connell 
Thad declared, by unkind feelings towards them. 
' The People of England did sympathize with them—did feel for them—felt that they 
Sere oppressed and ill-used unmeritedly. The Irish were a gallant, a high-minded, 
nd a generous people, and might be turned to any course, and bound to any govern- 
Ment, by kindness and fair treatment. But certain gentlemen would find out that they 
were not to be shot in the woods like so many snipes, 
-» My. B. Haxs would support the Address; but he hoped that the Irish Se- 
“tretary would speedily inform the House of what he intended to propose for the 
‘@elief of Irish distress. He regretted that the tenor of Lord Ormelie’s speech 
Hhad not been more conciliatory. He was utterly opposed to the Repeal of the 
Union, but called upon Government to adopt a system of Poor-laws and other 
eeasures for pacifying the country. 
| Mr. Tancrep considered that the evils under which Ireland laboured were 
a complicated to admit of being remedied by the repeal of Grand Jury Acts, 
Trespass Acts, or other partial measures. If, us stated by Mr. Grattan, out of 
ight millions only one million six hundred thousand were engaged in agricul- 
ture, while trade was utterly ruined,—if the country were really on the brink 
“ef a volcano, as stated by Mr. O’Connell— 

“If half the statements, he repeated, were true, he thought that rather than suffer 
‘Bo horrible a state of things to go on, they would even be justified in sending out some 
great military commander—the Duke of Wellington, for example—to rule over Ireland 
asa Dictator, and bid him take care ne quid detrimenti respublica caperet. 

Mr. O’ConNELL rose to order. He wished to know whether it was con- 
Sistent with the usages of Parliament for any member to presume to suggest the 
Appointment of a Dictator for Ireland? 

_ The Seeaxker supposed that Mr. Tancred was. speaking hypothetically when 
Suggesting a Dictator for Ireland. In.the course of the debate last night, a si- 
lar hypothesis was suggested in reference to a King of Ireland. ( Great 
Brccriny and laughter.) , 
_ Mr. Tancrep resumed. He had not the remotest wish to apply an offensive 
€xpression to Ireland; he only meant to give a strong expression of the present 
»plorable state of the sister country. He went into a long argument to prove 
hat want of employment was the grand source of political discontent in Ire- 
nd. He also read from a paper, with which he had been furnished by Sir 
enry Parnell, a statement of the increase of trade and agricultural produce in 
eland since the Union, and maintained that the Repeal of the Union would be 
ighly injurious to its working population. 
Mr. Conzerr observed that Mr. Tancred and Mr. Richards came piping hot 
from the lectures of Sir Henry Parnell, and the statements which they made 
were cheered loudly by the well-trained battalion of Ministerial retainers behind 
them. Nothing, however, could be more fallacious than to assume, that because 
= export trade of a country had iacreased, the prosperity of the people had 
en augmented with it. It was not the case in Manchester or in Leeds, where 
| ag ehet ten thousand persons living upon 3d. per day. As the importation of cot- 
ton increased from 6,000 to 20,000 bags per week, the condition of the opera- 
“fives became constantly worse. . There was a time when the Minister, Church- 
Wardens, and Overseers, of his parish, called upon him to subscribe for the re- 
Niet ‘of the Irish poor; but 
but his answer was, “No; I have no charity for Irish landlords, for it is fur them I 
Shonld be subscribing.” At the very time that that subscription was going on, vessels 
arrived in the Port of London, containing 22,000 quarters of oats, from. the town of 
Balway in Ireland, where the poor were actually dying in the streets. There was 
mother error closely conected with this subject Which fell from the member for 
naresborough (Mr. Richards), which he wished also to notice-—though, indeed, 
: he task might appear unnecessary, inasmuch as the honourable member had con- 
“pletely answered himself, thus following the good old rule of “ Rubbing out as he went 
“along.” But he noticed it, because, from his moving about from one part of the House 
the other in the course of his speech, the’ speech had not been very.well heard. (4 
ugh.) “A Repeal of the Union,” said the member for Knaresborongh—(and on this 
uestion of Repeal, be it understood, Mr. Cobbett never offered an opinion, for it was 
ot his custom to give an opinion on any subject until he had thought upon it, and at 
ast tried to understand it)—“ is not the remedy for the ills of Ireland, but Poor-Jaws.” 
Mr. Ricwarps—* One of the remedies.” 
Mr. Cossrrt—The honourable member seemed to forget that England hadkPocr- 
Jaws; a forgetfulness the more surprising as he made it a matter of complaint that the 
Hesperate condition of the English poor was not made a topic of the King's Syeech. 
Af Poor-laws be the remedy for Irish destitution, how came it that he complained of tne 
estitute condition of the English poor? 
|, The Irish Secretary had said something which pleased him exceedingly. He 
vhad given a criterion of the right of resistance, which he should presently 
xamine, and which proved that a man should not pledge himself too hastily 
0 any opinion. He remembered, that when Mr. Hume, some years ago, 
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| wished to. curtail the Church property, the j4esent Irish Chaneellor and the pre- 
sent Secretary for Ireland laid it down as indubsable Jaw, that Parliament had 


no niore right to deal with the 
of atty private individual. 

“T appeal to the books upon this point; they will bear me out, aml I speak is the 
presence of three or four hundred gentlemen who must recotleet that wiiat 
true. Yet the Secretary for Ireland, who made that decle 
upon the subject, whto has before brought in a bill or ts 
credit for his intention, and has called upon us to ar 
pose, that he means to bring in bills that will actually s 
He has found out, therefore, that Parliament has a ri; 
the Church—that it is publie and not private property 

It was very well for Sir Robert Inglis to deny the right of Parfiauent to 
meddle with Church property at all, but he would insist that it was the Wation’s 
property. 

“ I will prove,” said Mr. Cobbeftt, “ that we have a right to do with it a 
that we are bound to do with it as may be best for those we repre 
depends upon the term spoliation. Stigmatize it with the name of 
gain much; but I defy the most impudent of mankind to advance any t 
pudent than this—* Do what you will with it—make it what you will, publ 
clerical or unclerical ; but we will leave it all still in the families it bel 
tlemen should, however, be told a tale they perhaps were nover told t 
here to speak ‘in plain terms, not to lard one another with flattery, w 
—that nothing is clearer than that Charch property is public proj 
clearer than that it is owned “by the Aristocracy of the kingd 
families hold all the Chureh property of Ireland; and I ther it is the interesé 
of the gentlemen of England to have their estates mulcted to the extent of two millions 
sterling, according to the calculation of the menyber for Middlesex, to maintain an army 
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of soldiers to compel the payment of tithes to forty families? Does religion « nd it? 
Joes the religion of Jesus Christ demand it? No—it does not. I do not call taking 
that which I have a right to take, spoliation; and the question is—has Parliament a 
right to deal with Church property as it pleases, or has it not? It , Lknow 


deal with the whole of it; it took it ‘from one set of men to g 
took away ‘Tavistock and Woburn Abt to give them to the Duke 
it could do that, can it not now take away parochial and dean and ct 
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_He proceeded to examine Mr. Stanley’s and Mr. Mucaulay’s criterion of the 
right of resistance. 

“In these troublesome times, when some refuse to pay taxes, and ot] 
ing this and that, it is extremely desirable to have a criterion or stand: 
of resistance. It has been given to us, and I thank him for it, by the Secretary 
Ireland, I read Blackstone with great attention, to see how far we might sately go ; and 
I went over Locke and Coke, and some others, for the same purpose. Blackstone 
leaves the matter doubtful; but the Secretary for Ireland has cleared wp the doubt; 
he has afforded us a certain standard of the right of resistance ; and as if his authority 
were not sufficient, we have the high confirmation of the member fur Leeds. They have 
told us that if any state of things arises here, similar to that in America in tle year 
1776, then we have a right to resist, and not before. Let us see how this applies to the 
case of Ireland. I hope it is not treason yet, although the Secretary for brethad, or the 
member for Leeds, called the American a holy eause. They said that the Americans 
resisted, and that they had a right to resist; and they almost added that they i i 
the resistance and in its success. I never went so faras that. (Che 
I have been called Republican, Radical, Jacobin, Levelter. 
motion I have gone through every stage; but never in my 
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ili 
praise Washington for that act of rebellion against his King. 
it, and least of all if I had been a servant of the son of that King, 
Secretary asserted that the Americans had a right to resist: 
was they resisted, 
represented ip the British House of Commons. They knew a’ groat deal better. They 


Bui to retwem = The 
let us-see, then, what it 
The Secretary ‘was mistaken; he thonght they demumded to be 





never demanded any such thing ; they never woald have listened to any such pro 
tion. They demanded their own Legislature ; and the accusation against the So 
was, that he had attempted to interfere with the proceedings of their own Leg 
Now, gentlemen of Ireland, let me have a word with you. I-do not tell you to rebel, 
although the Secretary for Ireland praised rebellion, and said that it was lawfel. FE 
beseech you not to rebel. (Cheers, and eries of ‘Order !’) Why am I eailed to order? 
Is it disorderly, iu these times, to beseech the People of Ireland net to rebel? Enough 
has been done. perhaps, to cause rebellion ; but | entreat them never to rebel—never 
to sufler the Devil to, tempt them to think about rebellion, until they {ind some 
grievances like those the Americans complained of.” 

He then quoted many passages from the Declaration of Independence in which 
the Americans detail their coniplaiuts against the Mother Country— 

“ This is what the Americans complained of— That the King of England has called 
together legislative bodies at places uncomfortable and distant from their residences.” 
That is one charge, and this is another—‘ That the Kiag of Engiand has made Judges 
dependent upon his will alone for the tenure of their offices, and for the amount and 
payment of their salaries.’ I do not speak of the Judges, but how far this is the case 
with the Justices of the Peace in Ireland, I cannot say. ‘The Americans go on fo com- 
plain-—-‘ That he has createl a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass the people, and to eat out their substance.’ Whether such is the case 
in Ireland—whether any people have been sent there to eat out the substance of the 
people, I will not take upon me to decide. The next accusation is— That he has kept 
upon us standing armies without the cors:nt of our own legislative bodies.’ Whether 
this applies now, I know not; but at all events what follows will not fit— That he bas 
affeeted to render the military independent of and superior to the civil power.” They 
have not affeeted that in Ireland—it is not affectation, The Americaus proceed— He 
has‘combined with others (what impudent dogs they must have been !) to subject us to 
a jurisdiction foreign to our usages and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his assent 
to their acts of pretended legislation.” The next charge goes eveu farther— That he 
has quartered large bodies of soldiers among us without consent. This ground of 
complaint 1 hope never can apply tolreland, I trust that there is not a shadow of 
ground for applying to our present this charge against a former Sovereign. ‘Then we 
come to the following :—‘ For protecting the troops by mock trials from yunishmeat 
for any murders committed on the innocent inhabitants.’ Let the Secretary tor Ireland 
think of this; let Irish gentlemen think of it. Itis a short seute: bat conclusive, 
and it speaks to us as with a voice from above—* For depriving us_in ni ases of 
the benefit of trial by Jury. Let us reflect that this justified r 
the case of America, according to the opinions of members vis M: 
ment ; but be it remembered also, that I never went so far 
the Amerjgans in taking up arms against their lawful Seve 
we calle@ ‘the best of Kings.’ Inthe conclusion of the I 
him an opprobrious name, which I will not repeat out of respec 
and his i and they wind up all their grounds of resis‘auce 
even endea ed to deprive them of the benefit of the trial? 
gentlemen, let us not attempt ‘to deprive our Irish fellow-sui 
trial by Jury, and thus afford them a lawful cause for open resi 
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He charged the Ministry with putting a halter round the neck of the Ivish, 
though perhaps they might afterwards condescend to say what for. He denied 
that there could be a concurrence of redress and coercion, as was asserted by 
the Ministerialists. He trusted that the first act of the Reformed Parliament 
would not be a Sidmouth and Castlereagh act. In reply to Mr, Magaulay’s 
claim of gratitude on behalf of Lord Grey and the Whigs, Mr. Cobbett detailed 
the measures of the Whigs in 1807 for the relief of the Catholics ; stating how 
small a measure their bill was—how glad they would have been to have dropped 
it altogether—how the King contrived to turn them out upon it—and how re- 
luctantly they quitted office. He concluded by charging all the national cala- 
mities to the account of the Church Establishment. 

“Tam for totally and entirely abrogating, annulling, rendering prostrate, and of no 
effect, the Protestant Hierarchy in Ireland. Nobody can misunde d me, | trust. 
I do not say so because I shall gain any thing by its abolition or by its continuance. 


Tam no parson to receive tithes, and no Quaker to refuse for consciznce sage to pay 













them; but I know that the putting down of that Hierarchy is necessary to the happi- 
ness, peace, safety, and renown of Ireland. It can be endured no longer with security 
to the kingdom or to the King’s throne. ‘Therefore, as a loyal subject of the King and 
a faithful representative of the People, Ldeclare my opinion against it. Look at the 
| history of the Church, and in it you read‘all the great calamities of the country. This 
| Church has created the National Debt; it was ineurred for the sake of the Chureb. It 
was the cause of the detestable, execrable, and accursed Septennial Bill. To uphold it, 
; the ruinous French war was undertaken. In short, to maintain it, as is proved by 
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deeds and Acts of Parliament, one King was brought to the block and another driven 
from the Throne. Whiat it is destined next to effect, I leave gentlemen to determine.” 

Mr. Finn observed, that many members talked of the Repeal of the Union 
as if it were a matter entirely visionary ; but there were between 40 and 50 de- 
cided and 26 Conditional Repealers in that House, which proved that it was no 
such visionary"matter. The whole country was dissatisfied with the conduct 
of Mr. Stanley, who, from his position in the Government, had often many un- 
gracious things to do, but, it so happened, gery a singular facility of doing 
them in the most ungracious manner, and he had also eminently succeeded in 
rendering himself unpopular with both parties. 

But it was not matters of such small importance which had made the cry of Repeal 
resound from one end of the Island to the other, and which had placed the Government 
in this inconvenient position, If they sought to satisfy Ireland, they must have an- 
nounced their readiness to touch the Church, and that announcement must instantly 
lead to their being opposed by one hundred and fifty Tories within those walls. They 
had, however, made the announcement; but neither the announcement itself, nor the 
other communications with which it was accompanied, would satisfy the xeon of Ire- 
land, or stifle for a moment the cry of Repeal. In meeting that ery, how did honour- 
able gentlemen on the other side act? They confined themselves to taunting the mem- 
ber for Dublin with not having brought the question under the consideration of the 
House, or of giving a notice upon the subject. He could tell them the reason why the 

uestion of Wapeat had not yet been brought forward, They had been told that a Re- 
formed House of Commons would redress the wrongs of Ireland, and put an end to the 
system according to which the great body of the people paid a million a year for the 
maintenance of a Church from which thgy derived no advantage. 

He repeated many of the statements of members who preceded him in the 
debate relative to the causes of Irish disorders ; and enaoual by warning the 
House that 

They were now in the most imminent danger of a civil war, and the Government of 
this country would have to contend against fearful odds. 
‘but then let it be remembered that they had nothing tolose. There was great wealth 
in England—let them not put these possessions in jeopardy. In facing the [rish People, 
they were facing a tremendous population, and they had better pause before they ad- 
vanced too far to retreat. 

Lord Exsrincron thought the state of Ireland most loudly demanded that a 
strong arm should be interposed for the purpose of preserving property and 
maintaining order. If the Address had phedoed the House to grant those 

owers, without at the same time pledging them to a redress of grievances, he 

eared that he should have been unable to give it his support; but when he 
looked at the words of the Speech, and saw the distinct declaration made on the 
subject of the Irish Church, he could not deny to the Address his most cordial 
support. He thought that Ministers were entitled at the commencement 
of a session to a few days’ credit. He had no doubt that their remedial mea- 
sures, when brought forward, would prove satisfactory. He had himself aban. 
doned his motion on the subject of the Irish Church, for he would not forestal 
Ministers in the good work which they had undertaken. Nothing could be more 
unfair than to say that the concerns of Ireland were neglected in the House of 
Commons. More time was spent upon them than upon any other subject. He 
knew of no laws that could prevent a redundancy of population, or compel 
— to reside upon their estates. One of the best remedies which could 
applied to the evils of Ireland, perhaps, would be to fix a maximum of rent, 
thereby benefiting the poor by limiting the price of land. Those who clamoured 
agaimst coercive measures, ought to produce some plan of their own which 
would render them unnecessary. The Repeal of the Union, however, would 
not be an effective remedy. 

For himself, he had expressed his opinion thereupou, and did not by any means con- 
sider that the Union was the cause of the grievances complained of, and that its repeal 
would do away with them. Nay, more; he would state in the most solemn manner, 
that, great as his feelings of horror were at even the semblance ofa civil war, yet, if he 
had a choice to make, between civil war and a dismemberment of the empire—for Re- 
en meant nothing more—he would adopt the painful alternative, and prefer the 

orrors of civil war. Repeal of the Legislative Union, he repeated and maintained, 
was a virtual dismemberment of the empire, involving the absolute ruin of Ireland in 
the first instance, and the degradation of England in the second. He unhesitatingly 
declared, notwithstanding, that he would prefer all the evils of a total separation, to the 
incalculable confusion that would be the consequence of local legislation, 


Sir Roserr Peew approved of the mode in which the King’s Speech had 
been drawn up. He was glad that the example of the American President had 
not been followed. The King’s Speech should not enter into details, but rather 
indicate the general intentions of the Government, and leave it to the Legisla- 
ture to pronounce whether those intentions were founded in wisdom or not. He 
would confine his remarks to a few only of the topics mentioned in the Speech, 
because it was of consequence that as little time as possible should be used in 
debate. From a Reformed Parliament, the People expected something more 
and better than lengthened and unprofitable harangues. Sir Robert said that 
his situation in the House was changed; he had now but few supporters, in- 
stead of being backed by large majorities, If any alteration in ie opinions 
should be discerned, he trusted that such alteration would not be attributed to a 
desire on his part to court any party. 

There were three subjects in his Majesty's Speech upon which he felt himself called 
to express his opinions: those were Reform of the Church, the tranquillity of Ireland, 
and the maintenance of the Legislative Union. To them, exclusively, he felt himself 
bound to advert. With respect to-the first of these subjects—the Church—his Majesty’s 
—— called their particular attention to it, and stated that its revenues would permit 
of amore equitable distribution. 

He would carefully scrutinize the measures of Government in relation to the 
le ga reform of the Church, before pronouncing any opinion on the subject. 

t he would always maintain, that the Churches of Ireland and England were 
the same; and he trusted that the words “ separate consideration,” in the 
Speech, did not mean to imply that there was a dissolution of the interests of 
the two Churches. 

He — that by those words were not meant that the property of the Irish 
Church should be meddled with. He trusted that the Secretary for Ireland, who was 
80 frequently taunted for his aristocratical bearing,—but which taunts were more to be 
attributed to his great talents as a debater than to any thing else,—he hoped that he 
was fully aware of the ruin he was about to cause, if he contemplated touching or dis- 
turbing, in any way, the property of the Irish Church, 

He would now approach the most aittoting subject of all—the measures re- 
= for repressing disorder in Ireland. He had no prejudice against the Irish. 

n the contrary, he had experienced from their hands the kindness for which 
the nation was proverbial. It was not the mass of the Irish people who were 
to be coerced. 

No, it was only that portion who were mentioned with execration by one and all of 
the Irish Members, and who not only attacked and barricaded the mansions of the 
rich, but applied the torch to the cabins of the poor. It was to protect the Irish People 
that extraordinary powers were demanded, and more particularly to protect the humbler 
classes, since it was they who suffered most from the tyranny exercised by the wretches 
who set all law at defiance. Those who paid obedience to the laws. of their country 
were punished for sodoing; and the Legislature ought at least, in return for their 
allegiance, to afford them the amplest protection. The House was called upon to 

ame a law by which those who were loyal might be protected. When midnight 
murder and hourly assassination awaited the loyal subject, it was time that every pro- 
tection should be granted him. 

He next came to the most important question, the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union. He was resolved, in common, us he hoped, with the great majority of 
the House, to maintain that Union inviolate. 

That Union was based upon a fundamental law ; and the question now was, whether 
thatJaw should be abrogated. The Union of England and Ireland was the law and 
«contract between the two nations, That contract was made by the People themselves 





The People might be poor, | 









through their representatives in Parliament. 
sat in that House as the representatives of both countries, and to legislate for them, 
He thought that the time was now come when Parliament was imperatively called 
upon to take early steps to have the question of the Repeal of the Union brought be. 
fore them, and finally decide upon it. aiikeaaed "~§ 

He could not assent to the proposition of Mr/“O’Connell, that the Hous 
should resolye itself into a. Committee of the whole House ; for the only advan 





tage that would be derived from such a proceeding would be to allow every. | 


gentleman to make a fresh speech. There was no wish to fetter the discussion 
of Irish affairs, and he should be glad to have the question of Ireland brought at 
once before them. 


Why did not those who had been for two years agitating the country with the ques 
tion of the Repeal,- now bring forward.a motion on.the subject? (Cheers from Mr, 
O’Connell.) He begged to assure Mr, O'Connell, that. nothing was further from his 
wish than to get over this point by appealing to the passions of the members ; he 
wished step by step to examine the arguments to be brought forward on the subject, 
He thought that Parliament was the proper place te take it into consideration ; and he 
begged to ask why it was not brought forward last Session? Was it on account of the 
Reform question? Was it for fear of agitating Parliament? It could not be on that ac. 
count; for Mr. O’Connell had agitated the whole. country on the subject; he had ap- 
pealed to the People by all the motives most likely to. arouse them—by their love of 
country—by their religion—and by the almost-forgotten times when they had a Par. 
liament in Dublin. (“ No, no!” from Mr. O'Connell.) He had certainly seen a report 
of a speech which purported to be Mr, O’Connell’s, in which he was made to say, that 
he hoped to see the day when the Irish Parliament would. be)sitting in its ancient seat, 

Why did not Mr. O’Connell bring forward the “ow of the Union in Par. 
liament ? Sir Robert certainly would not maintain the Union merely because 
it was in existence at present, though that might be.an inducement to prevent 
his wishing for a change without good cause. 

The question now was, not whether there had been misgovernment in Ireland—then 
might be truth in the assertion that that country had grievances to complain of—but 
the question now was, whether there was a disposition on the part of the British Par. 
liament to do justice to that country? That was the only question to which they had 
to look ? and he hoped that, in considering it, they would not recur to those grievances 
which were now past, and should be forgotten. He hoped’ that, for the time, they 
would merge all questions connected only with the past, and.that they would look for- 
ward to the future, and see if now there was not every disposition to do justice to Ire 
land, without having recourse to such a measure. For his own part, he said candidly, 
that if he were satisfied that a Repeal of the Union would improve the social state of 
the People of Ireland, he would not only not offer any obstruetions to that measure, but 
he would give his assistance to have it carried; but so far was he from being satisfied 
that the condition of Ireland would be improved, that he felt assured it would tend to 
the ruin of both countries. 

That there had been a great deal of misgovernment in Ireland, was attribut- 
able to her having had a separate Legislature, which the English Ministers con- 
trolled by corrupt means. Such would always be the case. England would al- 
ways wish to influence the Irish Parliament. At present it was decidedly the 
interest of England that Ireland should be well governed— 

Was it the interest of England that Ireland should have a bad system of Grand 
Jurors? No, the reverse must be case. What, then, could:be the cause that England 
should wish not to do Ireland justice? It must be either financial or commercial. It 
was not by angry discussion that they could arrive at the truth, but by calm argument 
und information ; and he would beg to suggest that, as legislators, their first duty, in 
approaching that discussion, should be to obtain documents throwing light on the sub- 
ject, as the groundwork on which their future proceedings should be based. The first 
document which he would suggest was an account of the most pressing taxes 
in Ireland; the second, an account of taxes imposed on the People ot Eng- 
land, which are not imposed on the People of Ireland; the third, an account 
of the taxes imposed on the People of Ireland, which are not imposed on the 
People of England; the fourth, an account of the restrictions put upon the commerce 
and manufactures of Ireland. (Continued cheers.) If these were called for, and it ap. 
peared that injustice was done to Ireland, Mr. O'Connell might depend on it that that 
House would suspend its ordinary legislative proceedings in order to redress them. 


But the projects of the Irish Repealers were unjust and oppressive. To im- 
pose a 50 per cent. tax upon the property of Irish absentees, and to take off 50 
per cent. of the tax upon Irish produce, would be downright spoliation. 

Certain persons complained that the Irish manufactures were not protected from the 
manufactures of England, and stated that as a grievance and injustice. Was not that 


“the very question which caused the present collision between the States of America? 


And what would the advocates of Free Trade say to such a proposal? And would Eng- 
land sit still and see English soap and English manufactures. excluded from Ireland, 
while Irish manufactures were to be admitted freely into England? Did Mr. O’Con- 
nell himself consider it sound policy? The great evil of such a system would be the 
angry collision between the inhabitants of the two countries, and the feelings of as 
perity it would create. The mere amount of the duties would be an inferior evil. 

Sir Robert then reminded the Irish Members of the great hospitality with 
which the poor Irish were treated in this country. He assured them of the 
kindly feeling towards their fellow-countrymen which pervaded England. He 
trusted that the good sense of the Irish would prevail, and that they would yield 
obedience to the law. But he thought the time was come 


When the Government ought to take up the question, and to say whether or not they 
intended to maintain the integrity of the kingdom. He thought, too, that it was im- 
portant that the House should express its determination to stand by the Crown. 


With respect to the Foreign policy of, Government, there was nothing in the 
Speech to which he could not give a ready assent. It was singular, indeed, that 
so little had been said in the course of the debate upon that mean He cor- 
dially concurred in the wish of his Majesty that tranquillity should be restored 
in Portugal— 

He was exceedingly glad to hear those sentiments from his Majesty; but he was con- 
siderably surprised to hear them, considering that the war in Portugal never would have 
existed without the sanction of his Majesty’s Government, He did not say that there was 
any positive breach of neutrality on the part of Government, but he meant to say, that 
if the ports of this country had not laid open to one of the Princes of the House of 
Braganza, the civil war which now existed in Portugal would never have taken place. 
If Don Pedro had not been actually assisted by France and countenanced by Britain, 
he would not now have had a footing in Portugal. He never would cease to blame his 
Majesty’s Government for having thrown —_ the ports and arsenals of Great Britain 
to equip him for that inyasion. He thought that they were bound to adhere to that 
neutrality which they professed to maintain. 

The people of Portugal had been so infatuated, he supposed it would be said, 
as to prefer Miguel to Pedro, and had been faithful to him for five years. 

According to the Whig principle, that the choice of the People is to be respecteds 
surely, by this time, the choice of the People of Portugal had been sufficiently evinced. 
And he thought, that seeing that choice had continued for five years steadily in his 
favour, it was the duty of England to recognize him as King of Portugal. 

Sir Robert maintained that the Government had acted as a party'against, not 
as a faithful ally of the King of Holland. He denied our right to lay an em- 
bargo upon Dutch vessels. 

He wished to know by what authority the King ordered the detention of these ves- 
sels, If injuries had been done by the Dutch to British subjects, and redress had been 
refused them, he admitted that there would be grounds for the proceeding ; but he 
maintained, that where the seizures were not made by way of reprisals, such an act was 
not in conformity to public law or usage. Perhaps his Majesty’s Government thought, 
that because this was a great and powerful nation, and had to contend with but a small 
one, it might set aside the doctrines of public law. 

Sir Robert quoted Vattel to prove that the King had no right to grant re- 
prisals against Holland in favour of the Belgians, who were foreigners. 

There were uo cases in which reprisals might be made when there had been no de- 
claration of war. But there was no war whatever with Holland, nor any contempla- 
tion of hostility towards her. Why, then, had an embargo existed for the last three 
months upon her ships—the ships of a frieud,evenan ally? Lord Palmerston, indeed, 
had declared, that to say a war existed with Holland proceeded from a mere wandering 





It was the law under which they now 
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b brain, a dream of the imagination,—that the whole affair was no more than a 
not (Laughter.) If the attack on Antwerp, the twenty-two days’ siege, 
yas not a war, upon what principle had the embargo been imposed? Upon what 
rivciple did it still continue? There was, he presumed, no other Antwerp to be 
psieged. . > 

There was nothing, however, in the Address which pledged him to the ap- 
proval of the Foreign policy of the Ministry. : 

Sir Robert declared, that in the course he pursued that night, was to be 
*¢ound an indication of the course he meant to take on every other occasion. 
"( Cheers. 

\ : was Yo one adopted, as some might imagine, to recover office. Between office and 
Aim a wide gulph existed. He had no desire to return to place. It was his wish to be 
able to say that he reposed an increased confidence in the present Ministers ; but that 

was not the case; he felt no disposition to place additional trust in them : his course, 
therefore, was determined solely by public considerations, without one view of personal 

advantage. i ve a 

Still, when he saw a disposition on the part cf Ministers to preserve property 
and establish order, he would throw away all ony views. Wild expectations 
~ had been formed, which in three months woul burst, and show the general de- 
~ Jusion which had prevailed. He was no insincere convert to Reform—no Con- 
” former—he was a friend to gradual, temperate Reform. 
"He was now determined to look forward to the future alone; and considering the 
"Constitution as it existed, to take his stand on main and essential matters—to join in 
resisting every attempt at new measures which could not be stirred without unset- 
' tling the public mind,and endangering public prosperity. It should be well known 
” that the very lower classes themselves can only subsist by public tranquillity—by the 
existence of those habits of industry and that general order which will allow men 
' possessed of property to bring their capital into operation, and that the welfare of the 
 jabouring—he would not say lower—classes was secured as the peaceful enjoyment of 
~ all property, and by avoiding those measures which must increase the apprehensions 
~ he was confident existed in the minds of capitalists. There were, he was aware, no 
means of governing this country but through the House of Commons ; and therefore 
he, humble as he was. determined to stand in defence of law and order—in defence of 
' the King’s Throne, and the security of the Empire—from motives as independent as 
governed any Member of the most liberal opinions, and representing the largest consti- 
tuency inthe kingdom. (Loeng-continued cheering.) ; 

Mr. Ruruven moved an adjournment. The House divided on this ; when 
the adjournment was negatived by 301 to 65. It was, however, ultimately 
agreed to. 


The debate last night was opened by Mr. Ruthven, who concurred in all that 
‘had been said by Mr. O’Connell. The King’s Speech exhibited a feeling 
- against Ireland, which no honest Irishman could hear without dissatisfaction. 

~ It looked warlike, too, that the Address should have been moved by a man in 

military costume. Rather than continue to endure the oppression under which 

~ they now laboured, the Irish People would have ‘ war to the knife.” 

Mr. Browne had heard all that had been said against the Address, but was 

nevertheless determined to support? it. The distresses of Ireland did not ori- 

" ginate in political causes. The trial by Jury was already suspended in Ireland, 
ey the factions which disgrace that country ; it was a mere mockery. He was 
no friend to penal laws, but here was a case in which the subject was deprived 
of the protection of the law, and the Government was bound therefore to inter- 
fere in his behalf. 

Mr. Bourke said, that in England Ministers were all for Reform, but in Ire- 
land for coercion. They were inconsistent everywhere. In Dublin City they 
supported two Conservatives, in the University two Reformers. He quoted a 

_ passage from Lord Byron’s speech on the Catholic Claims, in 1812,—that the 
union of England with Ireland was “ the union of the shark with his prey; he 
_ swallows up his victim, and they become one and indivisible.” 

Mr. Peter (of Bodmin) supported Ministers on the ground that remedial 
_ measures were to go hand in hand with coercive ones, and because the existing 

laws were inadequate to preserve the peace of Ireland. 

Mr. Rotch complained that all other subjects were forgotten except the state 
of Ireland. He made a few remarks on the investigation into the Poor-laws, | 
which had been lately made, and expressed his belief that the Church would be 
amended and preserved. 

Colonel Torrens said, that the Address stated either too much, or not enough. 
‘The country was in a state of great suffering, and expected much from a Re- 
formed Parliament. No mention of the distresses of the People was made in 
the Address, and he should not therefore vote for it. With regard to Ireland, 
the Catholic Relief Bill had been made a dead letter ; no Catholic was admitted 
into the Cabinet. He did not believe that the introduction of capital would be- 
nefit Ireland: it would produce an improved system of agriculture, and throw 
many labourers out of employ. 

_ _ Mr. Briscoe would support the Address, trusting to the pledge of Ministers 
_ that remedial measures for Ireland should at once be adopted. 

Mr. O’Dwyer called upon Mr. Stanley to say at once what he meant to do 
with the Church,—whether he meant to spare or destroy it. He had called for 
“war to the death :” Charles the Tenth and the King of Holland had done the 

" same, and what was the consequence ? 
' Mr. Stanley started up, and strongly denied that he had made use of the 
expression war to the death—‘‘I said that I would resist to the death the 
~ Repeal of the Union; considering it equivalent to a dismemberment of the 
~ empire.” 

Mr. O’Dwyer would make Mr. Stanley a present of his explanation. He 
could not, from the obtusity of his Hibernian intellect, he supposed, understand 
the distinction, He would dare to tell the truth. The prisons in Ireland were 
already too full to hold the offenders. There were more prosecutions for libel 
than in the time of Sir Robert Peel. 

_ Sir R. Peel—*« There were none in my time.” 
Mr. O’Dwyer—“ TI am glad to hear it. I only wish the honourable baronet 
' would forego the tranquil enjoyments of English society, and again come 
' amongst us—for any change wach be for the better.” 

Dr. Lushington regretted the menacing tone which the Irish Members had 
assumed in this debate. He wished to know whether Mr. O’Dwyer adhered to 
the expression which he had used about destroying the Protestant Church. 

__ Mr, O’Dwyer meant interference with its temporalities, when he spoke of in- 
terfering with the Protestant Church. 


Dr. Lushington thought the explanation as unsatisfactory as the original ex- 
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’ pression. He had thought that when Catholic members entered that house, the 
i ae words which they subscribed made a deep impression— 
& ne 


3 do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
‘| the present Church Establishment, as settled by law.” (“ Hear!’ from Mr. O'Connell.) 
_ After that cheer, he might read on—“ And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, pro- 
_ fess, testify, and declare, that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the 
5 lain and ordinary sense, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation.” 
_ «Hear, hear!” from Mr. O’Connell.) If Mr. O’Connell supposed that by his ejacula- 
_ tion he could for one single instant intimidate him from the straight path of his duty— 
of if he supposed that he could be a prime agitator here—if he thought that that character 
3 = be assumed by him with the consent even of a petty minority of the House, he 
4 ‘would find himself egregiously mistaken. (Cheers from all sides.) 
sg Mr. Walter agreed with that part of the Address which related to the Union 
/ with Treland. ‘He would ever strenuously oppose a separation. The Speech 
_ ‘WaS menacing, it was said ; but menaces ought to be employed against the vio- 
lators of the law. He regretted that there should be any division amongst the 
friends of Reform, but trusted that Ministers would prove, by their perseverance 
in their former. line of conduct, that they deserved the confidence of the country. 
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Mr. Maurice O*Connell said, that the fact ought not to be overlooked, that 


the power which the Agitators arose from the conduct ; 
ment. He ridiculed the idea that the oath taken by the lahanvenaeacwies 
cluded them from settling by law the temporalities of the Established Church 
The oath should not be interpreted too strictly, by one who had so repeatedly 
taken the Oath of Supremacy, and sworn that no foreign potentate had an 
spiritual jurisdiction in this realm—an assertion which was not strictly true. 
Mr. Shaw considered that both the Government and the Agitators w: 
be blamed for the state of Ireland. He condemned the fms: of ‘both a 
strongly. He detailed the sufferings of the Irish clergy ; and declared, that the 
ten thousand tithe prosecutions did not prove the inability of the peasantry to 
pay their dues, but their obstinate determination not to pay them. The ques- 
tion of Repeal, he — with Sir Robert Peel in thinking, was one which 
demanded inquiry: but the danger from Ireland was imminent, and required 
immediate attention. 
Mr. Walker dwelt upon the outrages which the Police committed upon the 
peasantry. They shot them like dogs. The People liked the Army, but they 
detested the Police. He mentioned three cases in which murders had been 
committed, or at least deaths occasioned by the Police ; some of whom, after 
having been found guilty, were pardoned by the Viceroy. 
Mr. Fergus O'Conner protested against arming the most unpopular Govern- 
ment that ever was in Ireland with unusual powers. 
The Secretary for Ireland had stated that he would rather expose himself to be 
bayonnetted or pistolled than apne to the Repeal of the Union ;,but he, rather than 
see his country oppressed, would expose himself to pistols, guns, bayonets, blunderbus- 
ses, or fire-arms. (Loud laughter.) 
Captain York would support the Address, though he by no means approved 
the Foreign policy of Government ; neither should any plan tending to separate 
Irish Protestant interests from English Protestant interests meet with support 
from him. 
Mr. Emerson Tennant denied that the King’s Speech was the meagre, barren 
document which it was described to be. Ministers had declared their intention 
of reforming the Church and the Tithe system. His constituents at Belfast 
were Protestants, but they all cheered the announcement which he made of his 
determination to assist in reforming the Church. The repeal of the Union was 
regarded in the Northern and Eastern parts of Ulster with the deepest detesta- 
tion. 
The House then divided on Mr. O’Connell’s amendment; for the amendment, 
40; against it, 428; Ministerial majority, 388. 
Mr. Tennyson then moved his amendment; which was seconded by Mr. 
Hume. Lord Althorp opposed it, on the ground that it contained no explicit 
declaration on the part of the House of its determination to oppose the Repeal of 
the Union. The House again divided : for Mr. Tennyson’s amendment, 603 
against it, 393; Ministerial majority, 333. 
The motion for the Address was then agreed to. 


The Address in the House of Lords was moved by the Marquis of 
ConyNGHAM, and seconded by Lord Kinnarrp. 


The Earl of ABERDEEN, in a longand elaborate speech, condemned the Forei 
er of Ministers, in the strongest terms. He defended the conduct of t 

‘ing of Holland ; who, he said, had been shamefully used by Ministers and by 
France. He condemned the Government for conniving at the expedition of 
Don Pedro to Portugal, and for preventing the enforcement of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. He intimated that the war in Portugal was merely kept up 
to gratify the vanity of Lord Palmerston; and he entreated Earl Grey, for the 
sake of the best interests of the country, to rise above the prejudice which now 
misled him. 

Earl Grey defended the Foreign policy of his Administration. He reminded 
the Peers of the state in which +4 found the Belgic question when he became 
Minister; and declared that the sole object of Ministers had been to preserve 
peace, and to do justice to all the parties concerned. He had preserved the 
country from going to war, although it had been foretold that the peace would 
not last two months, when he entered upon his office. He A raced Lord 
Aberdeen with eS line of conduct exceedingly likely to embarrass the 
Government, whatever his-intention might be. He went into a defence of his 
conduct with respect to Portuguese affairs. He reminded Lord Aberdeen, that 
he had recogni: the title of the Queen of Portugal, and that it would have 
been strange conduct to have thrown obstacles in the way of her attempt to 
establish it. He denied that Lord Palmerston was accessible to passion or 
prejudice ; he was possessed of great experience and extensive knowledge. Lord 
Grey and the rest of the Cabinet concurred in the measures of Lord Palmerston. 
He lamented the unhappy state of Ireland, and the necessityof calling for measures 
of coercion ; and declared that he wished to reform the Church upon Conservative 
principles alone. 

The Duke of Wettrneron disclaimed the imputation of being the King of 
Holland’s adviser in his late measures. If he had been, he should have informed 
him, that the shipping in the Thames was unprotected, and that he could have 
made reprisals for the capture of his ships. He thought that Holland and Bel- 
gium, though under distinct Legislatures, a have been governed by the 
same Monarch, and that all the business whic — had in the Conference 
was to protect the King of Holland. The war in Portugal was a revolutionary 
war, carried on for the sake of plunder. It was our business to recognize Don 
Miguel. If he had remained in office a fortnight longer, he would have recog- 
nized him, notwithstanding he refused to grant the required amnesty. He ob- 
jected to the mode in which Church Reform was mentioned in the Speech ; and 
said, that it was a violation of the Act of Union to legislate separately for the 
Church of Ireland and the Church of England. He warned the Ministers not 
to afford a pretext to the Repealers by infringing the Act of Union. 


The Earl of RopEw was rejoiced to learn that at length strong measures were 
to be adopted towards Ireland. All such measures for the preservation of property 
would receive his support, and that of the Protestant body of Ireland. 

The question was then put, and the Address agreed to, nem. con. 


8. Cuurcu Rerorm. In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Lord Kine 
moved for some papers in relation to the revenues of the Church. 

It could not be expected that any useful reform of abuses in the Church should come 
from the members of the Church themselves, Experience proved, that from the Re- 
formation down to the present time, the Prelates of the Church had shown themselves 
disposed to protect the many abuses of the Church; and they had used all their in- 
fluence and power, as the first Estate of the Realm holding seats in that House, to 
prevent Reform. 

His object was to show how small a proportion of the tithes and emoluments 
of livings belonging to Ecclesiastical Corporations went to'the officiating minis- 
ters of the parish; their stipends being the same nominally, he understood, as 
they were two centuries ago. 

He would mention an instance or two. There was the living of Silverton, in Devons 
shire, of the value of 600/. a-year; the working clergyman of which received 60/. 
annum. Swinbridge, in the same county, afforded'a stipend of 40/. to a minister w 

rformed services in two churches. The living belonged to the Dean of Exeter. The 

ee, ap Norton, belonging to the Windsor Canons, gave a working salary of 60/.; and 
South Moulton, which. t ged to the same parties, afforded 80/. to the officia' 
clergyman. The latter was a large parish, with a population amounting to from 3, 
to 4,000. Newton in Holderness, which, by the. enclosure of lands some years ago, 
became of the value of 1,400/., and which belonged to the Sub-dean of York, paid 60/, 
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a+year to the working minister. An ingtiricd had beeri mebtioned last year, in which a 
living of 2,000/. a-year allowed but 30/. fo the curate, the parish subscribing and 
making up his salary to 70/, 

. There were many other gross abuses in the Church which required correc- 
tron— 

He hoped thet pluralities would be abolished, that being ode of the very first things 
necessary for a more equitable distribution of Church property. - He trusted also that 
Ecclesiastical persons would be confined tothe discharge of their spiritual functions— 
a ‘most important and needful reform. What had the Clergy already done towards re- 
form: and equalization of Church revenue ?—Nothing. The only tendency towards 
equalization, and that not at the expense cf the Church, but extorted from the public, 
consisted in the appropriation of 1,200,000/. fur the augmentation of small ivings. As 
for the Deans and Canons, he considered them to be the monks and friar# of Protest- 
antism, and expected little from them, He hoped, however, that the livings attached 
to Ecclesiastical Corporations might be reviewed. 

He referred to the rumour of the English Clergy having objected to the ve- 
duction of the revenues of the see of Derry: if this was true, then it would only 
precipitate Reform, and the Bishopric of Derry would become the East Retford 
of the Church. He wished to know whether the Bishops had returned any 
answers to the questions sent them by the Commission on Ecclesiastical Pro- 
perty ; and if any one of them had done so, he hoped that he would inform the 
House of the nature of his answer. ’ 

The Bishop of Lonvon was not sorry that Lord King had broken ground so 

-early in the session. ; 

He asked, with a taunt, what attention the Bishops had paid to the questions of the 
Commissioners, For himself he could assure the House, that he lost no time in direct- 
ing his attention to the subject, and that he had returned a deliberate and distinct 
ingwer to.every one of their propositions, He believed he might say the same thing of 
the conduet of his brethren in in reference to the subject. 

As tothe augmentation of small livings by the Bishops—* 

He was free to ackuowledge that so much had not been done in this way as the 
public mjght reasonably expect; but the fact was, that only within the last few years 
hati the public attention been called to the subject, and an impetus given te improye- 
ment. But the Mouse was not to suppose that the matter had been at rest for centu- 
ries, as Lord King intimated, for great endowments were from time to time made. 

He denied that there was any indisposition to reform Clerical abuses on the 
part of the Bishops. 

If the dignitaries of the Church thought it necessary to take time to consider whut 
was best to be done, they ought not to be charged with an indisposition to reform, be- 
cange, in refore to important objects, they exercised a prudent caution, With respect 
to the Church of Trélind, lie did not pretend to be in the secret; bat whether it were 
true or not that the English Bishops liad interfered to prevent an alteration in the re- 
venuesof the ste of Derry, Ministers might state the fact as far us the English Bishops 
were concerned ; and he felt satisfied that if they did state it, it would probably be a 
les§on,to the noble baron not to-take idle rumours as grounds of attack on the Church 
in future. 

He hoped that Lord King would withdraw his motion, because the answers 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which would shortly be laid before the 
House, would contain the inforniation sought for. 

The appointment of that Commission was a measure which he contemplated with 
satisfaction; and he trusted, when the result of its labours came before the public, that 
they would be found beneficialto the Church; at all events, the Church would then be 
seen in its true colours, and, as honest and prudent men, they could have no wish for 
conceaimnent. The public would find that the property. of the Church had been grossly 
exaggerated. 

Earl Grey lamented the manner in which Lord King had treated Church 
affairs— 

What possible good could it do thus to preoceupy the public mind in relation to a 
subject that cught to be approached with deliberation and candour? What effeét would 
follow from his nable friend’s statements other than an excitement of prejudice? Must 
not such observations inflame feelings against the Church, which all should wish to 
avoid? The heads of the Clurch felt a decided disposition to_ correct, he did not say 
the &buses (for thatewas not the proper term), but the deficiencies, which all regretted, 
acknowledged, and were sincerely anxious to amend and cure. All the information 
which Lord King songht to obtain would be found in the returns of the Commissioners, 
which speedily, he hoped, would be laid before the House, 

With respect to the see of Derry, considering that it would be injudicious to 
attempt any partial reform in the Irish Church, when a larger .neasure was 
contemplated, he had not entered into any arrangement as to the immediate 
reduction of its income with the present Bishop; but it was understood that no 
objection would be made by him to any future reduction, on the ground of his 
haying a vested interest in the income of the bishopric. The English Bishops 
offered no opposition to this arrangement. 

Lord Kine did-not think it a sufficient answer to his motion to say, that all 
thejinformation which he required might sooner or later be found by examining 
a voluminous mass of pre, He wished to get at the stipends of the working 
clergy, and thought he should attain his object more speedily and distinctly by 
persisting in the motion. 


The motioa, however, was finally withdrawn, after some further conversa- 






*tion, in which Earl Giixy; Lord Broucuam, the Bishop of Baru and WELLS, 


and Lord Wynrorp took part. 


4, Orpers oF THE House or Commons. Lord Arrnorr, on Wednes- 
day, directed the attention of the House to the state of the Standing Orders. 
Some alteration was universally felt to be necessary in the mode of transacting 
the business of the House. Too much time was taken up in presenting peti- 
tions, and in discussing them. He would limit the number of times on which 
a member could speak on presenting a petition, to two instead of four. . He 
thought that the Speaker should be in the chair when petitions were presented, 
and ‘therefore objected to Sir Robert Peel’s plan of presenting them before a 
Committee of the whole House.. He would move thes the House should meet 
at twelve o’¢lotk at noon every day except Saturday, for private business and 
petitions ; and should continue to sit till three o’clock, unless sooner adjourned ; 
one of the Ministers at least should always be in his place during that time. 
He:proposed that the Speaker should invariably leave the chair at three o’clock, 
whatever business remained unfinished, and resume it for public business at five. 
The Committees should sit from nine in the morning till twelve, and from three 
till five. : 

Sir Rosert Pret wished the consideration of this motion to be postponed 
for three weeks, till the probable amount of private business could be ascer- 
tained. . He cbjected to the plan for Committees meeting at nine, as being too 
early: after a late debate, it was impossible that members living at a distance 
could attend in time. The Ministers of the Crown would have no time to at- 
tend to their peculiar duties. It was not sufficient that one Minister should be 
present while petitions were presented, for they would often relate to various 
departments. The separation of the House at three o’clock would be most in- 
corivenient. The Speaker ought also to be considered: Lord Althorp’s plan, 
considering the Speaker's other avocations, would tax him too heavily. 

Mr. O’ConSExt said-that he had as many petitions in his hands as would 
-oceupy the House a fortnight or three weeks. He was opposed to transacting 
business at night, and proposed that the House should meet three days in the 
week at ten o’clock; and if forty members were not then present, the ab- 
sentees should be taken into custody. They could give two hours to petitions, 
and transact the public business from twelve till eight. He intended, when 
Trish business was before the House, to move an adjournment at not later cer- 
tainly than nine o'clock ; he objected strongly to their late hours. 

Colonel Davis objected to sitting in the day-time. It would be extremely 
Anoonvenient to mercantile and professional men. He recommended the adop- 





tion of the pla proposed by the Committee of last session, to apjpoiiit a grand 


Committee to #éceive and classify petitions, 

Lord AurHor? acceded to the proposal to postpone his métion for a fortnight, 

. At the suggestion ef Mr. Witxs, that part of Lord Althorp’s plan which 
limited the speaking oni petitions was agreed to. . 

Mr. Lirrieton observédy that the printing of petitions, during’ the last five 

years, had cost no less a sum than twelve thousand potnds ; and in all proba. 

Taity during the last year it had not cost less than fvo thousand pounds. Some 
arrangement on the subject ought to be adopted. There was no method of 
avoiding discussion about presenting’ petitions, but by giving full abstracts, and 
every information which might be necessary relative to tticir objects. 

Sir Rozerr Pret thought that, foi the present, the printing of petitions 
should be continued. 

The Speaker proceeded to read the tiswal Sessional Orde ¥especting the 
Committees on Religion, Elections, &c. 

Mr. Hume proposed to limit the number of Members on such Committees to 
seven, or twelve, or some definite number. 

Lord Atruorr agreed to postpone the Committe¢ om Religion, but the Election 
Committees pressed im point of time. 

A good deal of conversation then took place on a ptoposit] of Mr. Wry, to 
pass 2 declaratory act to explain that part of the Reforsmy Bill which related to 
the powers of Election Committees; but the matter fually dropped without 
any thing being decided upon- 

5. Erection Psritions. Om the motion of Mr. Lirrt tron, on Thursday, 
the petition against the returns for Petersfield, Oxford, Colervine, Stafford, and 
Bath, were ordered to be taken inte consideration on Tuesday fortnight, aad 
for Tiverton and Carnarvon on Thursday fortnight. 

6. Briseny. LortJoux Russeiy-on Wednesday moved a resdlutien, to the 
effect that it should be permitted to. any person to question the retarn*of Members 
on the score of bribery within twenty-eight days after the comniission of the 
act, or within fourteen days after the meeting of Parliament. 

Mr. Riasy Wason moved. to add to it a resolution deelaring it to he the duty 
of an Election Committee toexamine into a charge of bribery, withow’ z*qniz% g 
the petitioners to prove that such bribery was committed by the member or bis 
agent. 

Mr. Warzvurton objected to this resolution, a persons might offer bribes 
without the cognizance of the catwiidate, and thus honest candidates migat be 
implicated. : 

A discussion took place, in whith Mr. O’Cons#fat, Mr. Wynn, Sir F. 
Burperr, Mr. Rosrnson, and Div Batpwin participated, om the subject of 
detecting and punishing bribery at elections. Dr. Bannwry remarked that ¢ 
use of the Ballot was the only effectual e&eck upon bribery. 





Lord John Russell’s resolution was at fast agreed to; and’ Mr. Rig#y Wason’s’ 


resolution was withdrawn. 






7. Tue Speaker. Sir J. Campperr, on Wednesday. presented a petition 
from Dudley against the appointment of a pesioner for Speaker, and praying 
for a spee(ly repeal of the Act by which the pesision was graated. 

Mr. Warzurton obseryed, that the princigles of the petitiow agreed with 
those which he had put forward on the first day of the sessiem He would 
weigh the subject coolly before proceeding any further in the nreasure. 

Sir J. Canrrsect said, he had been requested te ‘support abit} in accordance 
with the prayer of the petition; which bill, it was said, the member for Brid- 
port was about to bring forward. He found, however, that no sch bill existed 
as yet. 

8. Mr. Peasr. Mr. Pease, the member for Soath Durhassy presented 
himself in the house on Friday, but declined: to take: tHe | oaths, and: peayed to 
be allowed to make an affirmation. He was requested bythe Speaker to with- 
draw; and upon the motion of Lord Althorp, a Committee to inquire ihto the 
state of the law as to his case, and to report thereon to the House, was izame- 
diately appointed. . ty sets thea 

9. Freres or THE Orricers or THE Hovst or Commons: On Bisrs- 
day, one of the members complained of the fees demanded by the officers of'the 
House, and requested the Speaker to inform him whether they could be legally 
exacted? The Speaxer said he should be happy to afford any informatie in 
his power on the subject, when not occupied’in the Chair by the laisiness ofthe 
House. 

10. CHarGE AGAINst THE Maraquis or Suico. -Lord Texnivaat hw 
given notice, that on Monday he will move for certain papers illustrativeof the 
conduct of the Marquis of Sligo, as Lord Lieutenant of the county of: Mayo.: 
He hoped that Lord Sligo would be able’to vindicate himself from the charges: 
which he should think it his duty to prefer when those papers were }4id’on‘the 
table. In answer to a question from the Marquis of Stigo, Lord Frys fay: 
said, that he should first moye for his papers, and then bring forwird his 
charges. 

11. Nzcro Suavery.. In answer to a question by Mr. F. Buxtay; on) 
Wednesday, Lord Auruoxr observed that the Ministers had the subject of Ne- 
gro Emancipation under consideration, and that he entertained the greatest 
hope and confidence that they would be able to bring forward a measure whieh 
would prove at once safe and eflicient. 

12. Corroration REFrorm. 
answer to a question from a member, that the Lord Advocate intended to bring 
in a bill for the regulation of Scotch Corporations. Lord Althorp also said, 





that although the notice which he had given was for a Committee to inquire’ 


into the state of Corporations in England, he would not object to a Committee 
to inquire into the state of Irish Corporations also. Mr. O'Coxnett said, he 
had a motion to bring forward respecting Lay Corporations in Ireland. Lord 
Avruor? observed, that such a Committee was very desirable. 

3. Porirican Unrons. On Thursday, Mr. Fixcu asked if Government 
intended to bring in any measure for the suppression of Political Unions. Lord 
Avruory replied ia the negative. _ 

14. Sinecure Orrices. Mr. Hume, on Tuesday, inquired whether it was 
the intention of Government to fill up the sinecure offices of Governor of Ber- 
wick and Director-General of the Artillery. Lord Althorp replied, that it 
was intended to fill up the former, but he could give ao information as to the 
latter. 

15. Bern Birt. In reply to a question, Lord Arruorr stated that it was 
not his intention to introduce any measure for the revision of the Beer Bill. 

The Bishop of Barn and Wetts presented a petition from the Corporation 
and oe of Bath, complaining of the demoralization caused by the Beer 
Act. The Bishop said, that these beer-houses were the crying evils of the day ; 
but the Legislature might easily remedy them. 


16. Jewisu Disaniurrizs. On Thursday, Mr. Wiixs presented a peti- 
tion from the Protestant Society for the Protection of Religious Worship, in 
favour of a complete emancipation of the Jews. Sir Rosert Incxis hoped 
that the presenting of the petition would not be pressed. Mr. O’Connett said 
that his constituents, though of a different religion, weré anxious for the abo- 
lition,of the laws affecting the Jews. Mr. Waxrsurron proposed to defer the 
consideration of the petition for a fortnight, when it might be pressed, if no sa- 
tisfactory measure was.adopted within that time. 


Lord AutHorr, on Thursday, stated in” 
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17. Poor-raws Commissiox. In answer toa question by Lord 7 eynham, 
on Friday, the Lord Chancellor said, that the Commissioners had obtained 
ample, important, and interesting information respecting the operation of the 
Poor-laws, and would soon be ready to make their report to the Crown ; which, 
upon application being duly made, would doubtless be laid before the House by 
his Majesty. 

, 18 Mi aceuewe or Lunatics. A Bill, by Lord Brougham, for the 

~ better management of Lunatics, was read a second time in the House of Lords 

on Friday. ; 

Menem or Mortons. On Tuesday next, Lord Althorp, on the Irish 

Church, Wednesday, Mr. Sheil, for a return of the cost of Tithe Prosecutions 

in Ireland. Same day, Mr. Hume, to abolish Naval and Military Sinecures. 
Thursday, Lord Althorp, for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of 

Corporations in England. Same day, Mr. Roebuck, for a Select Committee 

on National Education. Friday, Mr. Hume, state of Public Accounts, and to 

move for Estimates of the total rat a and Expenditure for 1833. 

2 The Court. 

Tuer Majesties arrived at St. James’s Palace at two o’clock on Monday. The 
+ King soon afterwards held a Court; which was numerously attended. Nearly 

all the Cabinet Ministers were present. A Privy Council was then held. The 
~ Earl of Munster kissed hands as Governor of Windsor Castle, and the Earl of 
3 Denbigh as Chamberlain to the Queen. The King’s Speech was arranged. 

= On "Tuesday, the King went in-state to open Parliament. As the Royal 
* procession moved along the Park, the King was cheered from al 
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all sides. 

On Wednesday afternoon, his Majesty held a Court, to receive the Address 
from the House of Peers, and the Recorder of London’s report. 

On Thursday, the King held an Investiture of the Military Order of the 
Bath, which was very numerously attended. 

Owing to the protraction of the debate in the House of Commons, the King’s 
return to Brighton has been delayed. This day, their Majesties go to Windsor, 
- and return to St. James’s in the evening. It is expectedithat they will leave 

town for Brighton on Tuesday. 


HONOURS, &c. 
From tHe Lonnon Gazetre, Fripay, Fesrvary 8. 

This Gazette contains the ceremonial of the Investiture of Admiral Sir Davina: 
Gov tp, with the Ensigns of a Knight Grand Cross, and of Admiral Sir Cuartes Ha- 
mittron, Bart. with thuse of a Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath. 

Sr. James’s Patace, February 4.—The Kiug was this day pleased to confer the ho- 
nour of Knighthood upon the Right Honourable Cuartes Ricuarp VaucHuan, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

WuitsHatt, February 4—The Kiny has been pleased to give and grant unto Henry 
Wicetty, of the city of Worcester, and of Malvern Hall in the parish of Solihull, in the 
county of Warwick, Esq., his Royal licence and authority that he and his issue may (in 
compliance with a proviso in the last will and testament of his late cousin, Henry Gres- 
wolde Lewis, late of Malvern Hall aforesaid, Esq., deceased) henceforth assume and 
take the surname of Greswonpe only; and that he and they may bear the arms of 
Greswolde. ; 

Che fActropolis. 

The City laments the death of Mr. Alderman Waithman. He expired on 
Wednesday last at his house in Woburn Place in his sixty-ninth year. Asa 

ublic man, few have left behind them a more unsullied character than Mr. 

Vaithman. As a Common Councilman, Alderman, and lastly as a Member of 
the House of Commons, his conduct, though occasionally betokening some way- 
wardness and want of discernment, was uniformly manly and independent. 
The citizens of London proved their regard for his worth by the honourable 
station to which they raised him on the poll at the last election. He was, if we 
remember rightly, the first retail tradesman who was elected a member of the 
House of Commons. He had too much common sense to be ashamed of his 
business ; and frequently referred, in his speeches, to the useful experience which 
he had acquired in his shop. , 

The Court of Common Council, on Thursday, passed a resolution in which 
they bore testimony to Mr. Waithman’s ‘consistent and honourable discharge 
of his duties in his various stations;” and appointed a Committee to make 
pricnan prorat for a public funeral, at which the members of the Court might 
attend to testify their respect to his memory. 

Several candidates have been named to succeed Alderman Waithman in the 
representation of the City. Among them are Alderman Venables and Sir Henry 
Parnell, Reformers, and Mr. George Lyall and Mr. Francis Kemble, Anti- 
Reformers—the latter gentleman, the Couricr says, is not so objectionable on 
the score of politics as Mr. Lyall. We take it for granted that the City of 
London will not stultify itself by returning an Anti-Reformer ; and we pre- 
sume that if Sir Henry Parnell comes forward,—which does not appear to be 
quite certain,—there would not be much difficulty in securing his election. 

Sir James Williams, Mr. Grote, Mr. Harmer, Mr. Rundell, and several other 
gentlemen, are mentioned as likely to become candidates for the now vacant office 
of Alderman of Farringdon Without. 

In the Consistory Court, on Monday, a trial came on to determine the right 
of Dr. Vivian, the Rector of the united parishes of St. Augustine and St. Faith, 
to appoint an organist to the Church of St. Augustine. It appeared that the 
parishioners and churchwardens were determined to support their.old organist, 
# blind woman named Elizabeth Carter; while Dr. Vivian insisted that a Mr. 
John Peck should have the place. There was a long discussion in the Court, 
~ in which Dr. Addams appeared for Dr. Vivian, and Mr. Williams for Mrs. 

Carter. The case was not decided; but was ordered to stand over until the 
next Court. During the trial, Mr. Williams excited the anger of Dr. Addams, 
by declaring that Dr. Vivian was the son of a whitewasher, although, in search- 
ing for his pedigree in the Herald’s College, he found that he was called the son 
of a London merchant. 

The chapel of ease belonging to St. Pancras parish was set on fire on Sunday 
last, by a heated flue, which passes from the Vestry to the roof. Fire-engines 
®oon arrived ; so that only a part of the roof was destroyed and some slight 
damage done to the interior of the building. ; 

The counting-house of Powles, Brothers, and Company, in Freeman’s 
Court, Cornhill, was entered on Saturday night by some thieves, who had con- 
aad themselves in the cellar. They found the key of the safe, but were un- 
able to penetrate some of its interior recesses ; so that they only carried off about 
twenty sovereigns. 

Pte ss we Heo pe pea the noted Ikey, has been detected in carrying 
Games Mirshell ent os stolen goods. On Thursday week, Mr. 
Pertin a hen ’ - ove re the City Police, proceeded to his premises in 
emi eae be 9 ior se ahs 2 3 but Solomons contrived to slip away from 
porsche bs | 4 ae s their hands, and made his escape. Mrs. Solomons and 
Stes. bes rhs : ily made yecom efforts to get the coat out of the grasp of the 
an ie : sey suececd. In the poekets were found 44 sovereigns, four 5i. 
How at els ey: 4 which was stolen out of the iron safe of a chemist in 
peomascng n Saturday, Mr. Hobler junior applied, on behalf of Mrs. 
Soule eck r wreatien of the gold. The Lord Mayor said, that if Solomons 
as pply himself for it, every attention should be paid to his claim. 
He has td 1s su; 21s too able a rogue to permit himself to be retaken. 

€ gs + hp of money, and will probably make his escape to Van 
Diemen’s » Where'several of his family are li in affluence. He hagthe 


rote ee more dexterous in concealing stolen property than even his 
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Che Country. 

The expenses of Mr. Miles, the Conservative candidate for East Somerset 
will, it is rumoured, exceed 50,0001. [So long as such an expenditure in elec- 
tioneering continues possible, the “final measure” of Lord Althorp will re- 
main an open question: the Constitutional Reform of the House of Commons 
is not settled while such an enormous abuse exists. |} 

Mr. J. D. C. Lamont, Second Lieutenant of the Briton, was tried by a 
Court-martial at Portsmouth on Saturday last, for using insulting language to 
the First Lieutenant of that ship, Mr. Patten, and subsequently sending him a 
challenge, and using threatening language towards him on the quarter-deek. 
The Court found him guilty upon all the charges, and dismissed him from the 
service. 

His Majesty's Attorney-General has directed a Nolle Prosequi to be entered 
upon all the informations against the Bristol Magistrates, so that no further 
proceedings can be had thereon. 

One of the express boats between Calais and Dover was-lost during the gale 
of Sunday night, and the crew perished. It is said that some yor a a ad- 
— to one of the Embassies in town, were also lost by this melancholy ac- 
cident. 

At a late Conservative dinner at Bishop Stortford, the Marquis of Salisbury 
is reported to have held forth in the following strain— 

“ Hitherto it was an honour to be a representative of the House of Commons, but it 
was so no longer. That House, the boast, the pride, and the glory of the country, is 
now converted into a receptacle for men of desperate fortunes—for gamblers—for those 
who seek to evade the payment of their just debts ; or, what is much worse, formen who 
seek to promote the abominable deviccs, the knavish tricks, of Political Unions,” 

{Would it be becoming in the House of Commons to institute a prosecution 
against the author of this libel? The Marquis of Salisbury appears to have been 
meditating on the works of Dr. Sacheverell. } 

On Friday week, as the second class train of carriages on the Liverpool Rail- 
way was procecding over Parr Moss, near the village of Newton, one of the 
tubes which passes longitudinally through the boiler burst. This occasioned a 
stoppage, but was not an accident of any moment. Several passengers got out 
of the carriages to see what was pong on. In consequence of the accident, a 
large body of steam was generated, which enveloped them completely. Mean- 
while, the train of waggons proceeding from Bolton to Liverpool came up. The 
persons who had alighted were not aware of its approach, and the engineers of 
the Bolton train did not stop their engines. ‘The consequences were dreadful. 
Several persons were knocked down, and the wheels of the train passed over four 
of them. Three of the unfortunate party were killed on the spot, their bodies 
being dreadfully crushed; the fourth survived, and was taken forward to the 
Infirmary, but his recovery is considered hopeless. Two of the three killed 
were elderly persons, apparently in a low station in life; the third was a fine 
young man, named John Scholes, of Barton. The survivor is Robert-Hilton, a 
boy of sixteen; he was proceeding from Belfast to Halifax, where his parents 
reside. A wheel of one of the carriages passed from his thigh down to his foot, 
and crushed him dreadfully. [The conductors and engineers on both trains are 
evidently much to blame in this business. Those belonging to the Liverpool and 
Manchester train ought to have prevented their passengers from leaving their 
seats, and those belonging to the Holton train ought to have stopped their rapid 
progress as soon as they saw the unusual appearance of the steam on the railway. } 


~~ POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


General Soricnac has made the long-expected sortie from Oporto, 
and failed. The object was to take the hill of Castro, «md the Castel de 
Quejo, to the right of the lighthouse, and thus secure a favourable 
place for the landing of stores and men. But Admiral Sartonivs, 
who was to have cooperated by sea, was prevented from doing so by 
the mutiny of his men; and General Barro, who was also to have 
moved to the same spot by land, received orders from the Emperor not 
to sttr. Thus, after some severe fighting, the Pedroites were obliged 
to retire, with a loss of two hundred men. 


Another note from the Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs was pre- 
sented to Lord PaLtmerston by the Baron ZuyLeN‘on Thursday. It 
is like all the rest. 


Letters from Paris affirm that the retirement of Soctr is certain, 
and that Durty will be President of the Council of Ministers. 


——————— 


: MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excnanct, Frrpay Evertno. 

The impression in the City on Monday previous to the delivery of the King’s 
Speech on Tuesday was, that it would then have been announced to the country 
that the Dutch King had at last shown symptoms of yielding, and that the em- 
bargo on Dutch vessels had been removed ; and, in consequence, the Money Market 
was very buoyant, and Consols for Account were on Monday 88}; but when the 
be! reverse was stated to be the case, all descriptions ef Stock declined in value, 
and on Wednesday Consols for Account were at 863; the price has since 
reached 87}, and closes this afternoon at 873 4. Reduced 3 per Cents. have 
been 89 and 674, and close this afternoon at 873. New 34 per Cents. have been 
954 and 933, and close at 943 4. Bank Stock has improved, being quoted at 
1954 and 1964; while Indian Stock, which was in the mepinsing of the week 
at 207, has since been 209, and is to-day at 2073. Exchequer Bills have de- 
clined, having been at 47 48 prem. and the price to-day being 44 46 prem. | 

The great rise which has taken place in French Stock; occasioned by the pre- 
valence of the same opinion in Paris as we have before noticed existed in Lon- 
don, has had a very favourable effect on all sorts of Foreign Funds; and Belgian 
Bonds haye been in very great demand, and have been as high as 84, and close 
at 834. Dutch Stock, which was at 463 on Monday, has since been at 44}, 
and closes at 453. _ Intelligence of a favourable nature having been received 
from Rio Janeiro, the Brazilian Bonds have risen, and were as high as 574, but 
close this afternoon at 564. Russian and Danish Bends have slightly im- 
proved on their last week’s prices, the former being 104}, and the latter 73$ 
74. Portuguese Stock and Regency Scrip have been steady :. we are without 
any intelligence from Oporto of a decisive character. Spanish Stock has heen 
in a state of inactivity all the week, and the closing price of the day is 16% 17. 
The disposition of the public for investment in Foreign Stock has not in the 
least abated. The Mining Shares, with the exception of Brazilian (which are 
about 4/. per share higher) are at their last week’s quotations. 

Satunpay, One o’C1Locx. 

Very little business has been done here this morning. Consols opened at 
8734 for Account, have since been 874%, and ‘are now 8734. In the Foreign 
Market the prices with the exception of that of Dutch Stock are nearly all 
nominal. It will be seen that almost all descriptions of Stock are ettly at 
yesterday's quotations. 
3 per Ct, Consols ... 874 4\Belgian 5 per Cts... 
Ditto for Account... 872% ¢/Brazilian 5 per Cts.. 




















&3 4 \Mexican6 perCts, 31 32 
56.4 Portuguese6 p.Cts. 494% 50 


New 3¢ perCt.Ann.. 94 2/Danish 3 per Cents. 734 4 Do.RegencySc.5p.C. 5 44 
Bank Stock ........ 1954 |Dutch 24 per Cents. 45% @ Prussian(1818)5p.C. .— 
India Stock........ — \French 3 per Cents. —_ |Russian(i818)5p.C. 104 ; 
Exchequer Bilis .... 44 45/Greck (1885) 5 p.Cts. 29 30 Spanish(i821/5p.C. 164 1’ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRELAND. 


ws 
Tue House of Commons has been engaged nearly the whole of 
the week in discussing Irish affairs. All the interesting and im- 
portant subjects in which England, Scotland, and the Colonies are 
concerned, have been kept in the background, and not even al- 
luded to by more than two or three members. 

If some panacea for Irish grievances had been discovered,—if a 
on eg even had been held out of some permanent relief being af- 

orded to the afflictions of our Sister Isle—we should not grudge 
the time which has been occupied in her concerns. But the fact 
is, that we have not, after the most careful perusal of all that has 
been said on the subject, learned a single new fact or gained one 
new idea from the display of Parliamentary eloquence and verbosity 
with which the week has been taken up. 

The case of Ireland may be shortly stated. She has been op- 
pressed and plundered for cehturies ; she has groaned under a hor- 
rid system of ecclesiastical tyranny, and been cursed with a 
reckless, unfeeling, necessitous race of landlords. Her starving 
population is fearfully demoralized ; and murders, burnings, aud 
robberies are matters of almost daily occurrence in every county. 
It is admitted on all hands, that every possible means should be 
taken to put an end to this shocking state of things. And the 
question which Parliament had to consider was, whether a recur- 
rence to those arbitrary measures which have been. so frequently 
resorted to, but hitherto always in vain, was now likely, for the 
‘first time, to render the people of Ireland more peaceable, moral, 

_and'submissive, than they are at present. It may be said that 
remedial measures were promised. True, they were so; but the 
Representatives of the People are not justified in voting away, 
even for a month, the liberties of their constituents, which they 
were elected to protect, upon the mere promises of any set of 
Ministers. 

We have not seen in the speeches of the Ministers and their par- 
tisans one particle of evidence to prove that the additional mea- 
sures of coercion which are called for will have the slightest effect in 
allaying Irish discontent. How should they? Will they remove 
asingle grievance? Will they give employment and wages to the 
idle, or a legal provision to the famished poor? Will they convert 
the Catholics to a love of the Protestant Establishment? Will 
they conciliate O'ConnELL and the Repealers? If the proposed 
measures will produce no such effects, what can be their end or 
design ? It is, much easier to foretel what their effect will be. They 
will, if that be possible, add to the mass of hatred which the 





Church of Ireland even now finds insupportable. They will ex- 
asperate the People still more against their secular Rulers, and 
postpone to a still more distant period that much-talked of pacifi- 
. cation of Ireland, which we begin to fear is almost an unattainable 
blessing. 





TRUTH versus OCCASION. 


Mr. Butwer, in his speech on the Address,—one of the best- 
reasoned of all the speeches delivered in the course of this 
eloquent week,—quoted some general propositions from a former 
speech of Mr. Macautay, the rhetorical member for Leeds. He 
quoted them, we presume, because he had been struck by their 
wisdom when he heard them, and because he saw they were the 
general formule of which Ireland was a particular case. These 
are the passages— 

** You cannot govern a gallant nation by the laws of the quarter-sessions ; 
because it is in vain that you have the law on your side, if you have the people 
against you. There is only one power that makes the law strong: that is the 
consent, the public opinion, of the People for whom the law is made.” 

‘* Discontent, which the great body of the people think they have reason to 

~ entertain, cannot be put down by penal restrictions. Measures of coercion and 
,meverity have failed former Governments :. they failed Cromwell—they failed 
James the Second against the Bishops, and Pitt against Horne Tooke—they 
failed Lord Castlereagh—and they will fail every Government which shall 
attempt to smother the People of England without redressing their grievances.” 
To a rhetorician, one general proposition is as good as another, 
‘provided it answer the temporary purpose of effect: but to a sin- 
- cere and honest speaker, truth is truth; and to such a man, gene- 
ral propositions, at one time true, are ever so—convenient or not. 

* Every such impression,” says Mr. Macautay, now, “ should 
be construed by the occasion on which it was delivered, and it only. 
No man knew better than a practised writer like the honourable 
member, that the whole force or wisdom of words depended on 
their application."—Here, then, is an end to all expectation of 
ee aera nrg 2 The application is easy : “ For England read 

reland,” said Mr. Butwer. Why not? The propositions are 
‘general: they are either true or false: if true, as they were uni- 
versally allowed to be at the time, they are true now—not only of 
England, not only of Ireland, but of every society—of mankind at 
Jarge. They, in fact, contain an answer to Ministers, who de- 
mand “additional powers,” 7. e. force, in order to compose a restless 
and dissatisfied country. 

Mr. Macav.ay supports the demand for powers to impose 
penal restrictions on the Irish nation: how then does he reconcile 
this proceeding with his avowed tenets? Oh! every thing de- 
pends upon appositeness. Certainly, every thing; but the appli- 
cation may be as various as the affairs of a country ; so therefore 
may a man’s sentiments. On different occasions he may contra- 
dict himself as often as he pleases. General assertions only apply 
to particular occasions; and it is unfair to refer to a speaker's for- 





mer opinions, for now they have ceased to’ be apposite: So much! 
for oratory—so much for rhetoric! For elequence read flummery, 
admire the skill of the advocate, and say,.appositeness. is ever 
thing ; an accident or two, and the speech would: have been on th: 
other side—equally eloquent. " ss 
Let us take a little dialogue in illustration. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PENSIONER AND 4: PICKPOCKET. 
Pensioner. Are you not aware, Mr. Pickpocket,. that society” 


cannot possibly go on if you are permitted to continue thus ap! 7 


propriating that which does not belong to you? 

Pickpocket. Why, Sir, that is just what Mr. Copssgrr says i 
you: he said you had your hand in the nation’s pocket, and a 
long as you were at liberty to keep taking out the country’s pn. 
perty, it was in vain to expect to maintain a family in deceney. 

Pensioner. What has that to do with petty larceny? The oec:. 
sion, Sir, was very different—there is no appositeness in your r. 
mark, 


Pickpocket. 1s not this true, Mr. Pensioner—that it is altogethe % 
contrary to every social law, that a man shall, by fraud or force, 


gain possession of the property of another? 

Pensioner. Nothing can be more plain: that is the reason why 
I tell you, you must be punished for pouncing upon that gentle 
man’s snuffbox. 

Pickpocket. But, Sir, from what funds do you derive your per 
sion of seven hundred a year ? 

Pensioner. From the national revenue, Sir. No personality, M, 
Pickpocket. 

Pickpocket. Suppose the fax-gatherer were to tell the tax. 
payer, that he wanted his 3/. 10s. for you, do you think he woull 
pay it? would not he say—*I don't know the gentleman, but I an 
sure he never did any thing for me or mine?” and would not th — 
tax-gatherer answer him thus—* If you won't pay, I'll make you, 
I'll distrain your goods; and if you kick up a riot, I'll call in th 
military ; and pay you shall ?” 
the property of another by force or fraud? Do you not juggk 
first, and bully afterwards, in order to get that which no ma 
would give you of his free consent? and what do I do, but th 
same, only more adroitly and genteel-like ? 

Pensioner. My good fellow, there is no appositeness in th: 
remark : the occasions are altogether different. You are a pra 
tised thief, and must know that it makes a great deal of difference: 
from whom you steal. A person of your ingenuity must knov, 
that the remark quoted by you is true only to an extent; that the 
quality of a person greatly varies the offence; and that, in short, 
the occasion is every thing, more especially in political life 
which you, poor dishonest man, cannot be supposed to know much 
about. 

Pickpocket. What's true for me, I suppose is true for another: 
and if you rob the public, I dono more. But you go home to &t 
James’s Square, and I yo to the Old Bailey: I see no appositenes 
in that, and think that, excepting the difference in the amout 
in your favour, there is no difference in the occasion. 





THE OMITTED TOPIC. 

Tue Ministers have improved upon the logic of the bird which 
hides its head and fancies its body is unseen. They omit all mer 
tion of Taxation in the King’s Speech, and suppose that its pres- 
sure will be unfelt, and that the wishes of the public for its re 
duction and revisal will die away. This ingenious device will as 
suredly fail them, The People will more earnestly than befor 
demand a further remission of their burdens,—especially wha 
they are informed by the mouth of Majesty itself, that all the 
“ extraordinary services which the exigencies of the times require! 
have been amply provided for,. notwithstanding the large reduc 
tion in the Estimates of last year,” and that the flattering predic 
tions of Ministers with respect to the revenue have been “ fully 
realized.” 

In consequence of the length to which the Debates in the firs! 
week of the Reformed Parliament have extended, we have post: 
poned a portion of our Fiscal Exposition. The matter embraced it 
the four pages of the present Number consists of the detailed Ac 
counts of the Cost of Collecting the Revenue, and an Analysis d 
the Customs and the Excise. The Stamps—under which heal 
the Taxes on Knowledge will be considered—the Assessed Taxes 
the Post-Office, and the Crown Lands—the actual Incidence 
Taxation upon the different classes of society—the pros and cont 
of a graduated Property-tax, together with the Reformed Budge 
—will be comprised in eight pages more, and complete the Thi 
Key to Political Knowledge. 

That this particular branch of knowledge is still much wanted, 
will be obvious to all who observe the signs of the times. Whilst 
the Ministers tell us by implication that no fiseal improvement is 
needed, we have Public Instructors who would persuade us that 
no improvement is possible. A gentleman has just been alarming, 
the readers of the Herald with financial horrors of the most tre) 
mendous kind. The net revenue paid into the Exchequer, says 
he, is only forty-four millions, Of this sum, thirty-two millions ~ 
and a half is necessary to pay the National Debt, and other fixed | 
charges on the Consolidated Fund. There remains but clevel” 
millions and a half to defray the rest of the Public Expenditure,” 
which amounts to fourteen millions. There is therefore, he col 
cludes, an excess of expenditure of three. millions beyond the 1 
come. In a subsequent communication, he announces.an error ° 
one or two millions on one side,- discovered by his friends ; but 
having himself found out a mistake of three millions-on the othet 
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side, there is not, as he judiciously insinuates, “ any serious alter- 
ation” upon a balance. We take leave to add to the list of the 
errata. S. W. (such are the initials in which the Herald's finan- 
cier of Sergeant's Inn rejoices) has put down the charge for 
the National Debt at thirty-two millions; though we have 
| always understood, from “documents published under the autho- 
Sxity of the Parliament,” that it is at present little more 
than twenty-eight millions. In his account of the Public 
Income, an element essential to correct decision is also, we be- 
> lieve, omitted. He has only. allowed for the income of Great 
> Britain ; the Irish revenue—paid into the Irish Exchequer—being 
altogether omitted. As this generally amounts to three millions 
anda half or three millions and three quarters, we may venture 
to assure such persons as have been startled by a display of 
figures and no slight confidence of tone, that affairs are not quite 
so bad as this financier would have us believe. To speak seriously, 
the annual income exceeds the ordinary annual expenditure ;—of 
which the petty purchase by the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund was a proof, as our ingenious friend must have known had 
> he consulted those Statutes on which he professes to ground his 
statements. The late remissions of taxes, though not the best 
> that might have been made, have added another instance in sup- 
© port of the financial maxim, that reduction of duties very rarely 
involves decline of revenue. 














ARRANGEMENT OF BUSINESS IN THE COMMONS. 


a Tur business of the House has already begun to fall into arrear. 


















* > On Thursday,—the third day only, be it remarked, since the real 
lt i duties of the session commenced,—Lord AttHorp, Mr. O'Con- 
m NELL, and Mr. D. W. Harvey, all postponed motions of which 
: they had given notices for that evening. This is precisely what 
* we foresaw, ond gave warning of. As yet, no feasible plan has 
he ~ been suggested to enable the House to get through the business 
h even of the first week of the session. Lord ALrHorP proposed 
"that Committees should sit from nine till twelve and from three 
it > till five—that the House should meet at twelve for the purpose of 
i © receiving Petitions and forwarding Private Business, and adjourn 
b > at three ; and meet again, for the Public Business, at five. How 
it members are to get their breakfasts despatched, and their letters 
i read and answered, in a London winter by nine o'clock, is what 
ct Lord Atruorp did not explain. The consideration of his pro- 
Ni; posal was deferred for a fortnight ; by which time there will doubt- 
tt jess be anaccumulation of business that would frighten Mr. Hume 
I, himself. 
¥ We infer, however, that some; improvement must shortly 
ch take place, from the universal admission that things cannot 
go onas they are. It is time indeed that they should mend, for 
ot: verily they cannot be worse. There have been several other 
St plans proposed besides that of Lord AtrHorp mentioned above, 
on but none have been adopted. The members go about their 
in business like a gang of Negroes loading a cotton-waggon,—all 
> pushing and tugging different ways, At last the overseer comes, 
_ armed with his “ cow-hide:” he makes one fellow seize one corner 
» of the bale, and another the opposite one, gives them a cut over 
ich ~~ the shins, and they lift it gaily into the waggon. Now the People 
el: ~~ must make their servants in the House of Commons cooperate with 
es | one another, or they will never get through their labours, or finish 
re 7% loading the Parliamentary waggon. 
as There would be little difficulty in the matter, if each member 
for = would apply himself to that department which he is best qualified 
hea «to fill. If a Committee were appointed to arrange Petitions and 
th = report upon them—giving abstracts of some, and designating 
rel 7} such as should be printed and presented to the whole House,— 
ac “and if the other branches of Public Business were referred in the 
i > same way to their respective Committees,—all the annoyance and 
wy 


~ perplexity which breaks down the resolution of the most sturdy 
men of business in Parliament would be got rid of. All that is 
~ wanted is the division of labour, short speeches, and regular 
;attendance. But there will be none of these, unless there is a 
xecord of the whole Parliamentary conduct of members,—their 
Attendance, Absence, Speeches, and Votes,—correctly kept and 
periodically published for the information of their constituents. 















THE RECTOR versus THE ORGANIST. 
Ir is a melancholy thing-to see a man of preferment and divinity 
fighting a battle with a poor old blind organist, and a woman too. 
Yet the Reverend Dr. Vivian, of St. Augustine and St. Faith, 


has not scrupled to exhibit himself in this pitiable posture, during 
the past week. 









ted : His congregation are well satisfied with the ser- 
sls vices of the poor woman above-mentioned. They have elected her 
ei unanimously to be their organist for twenty-one years; and now 





the Doctor insists upon his right to turn her out, and put in her 
piace some protégée of his own. Dr. Crorcu says the old or- 
ganist plays well: the worshippers at Dr. Vivian's church are 
pleased with her; and are actually contesting with the Doctor, in 
the Ecclesiastical Court, his asserted right to appoint another in 
her place. How the enemies of the Establishment chuckle over 
such work as this! The Church might stand for ever against 
heretics and infidels who make speeches and write folios, but every 
act of petty tyranny such as the one alluded to inflicts a poisonous 
wound on its vitals. , 3 
The conduct of the dignitaries of the Church towards their in- 
feriors in ecclesiastical rank, is too often apt to be insulting in the 










the Bishops are perfectly hated by the Curates and small incum- 
bents. These latter complain of the want of even a decent hospi- 
tality at the Palace, and of decent civility at a visitation, on the 
part of their diocesan. 

There eannot bea greater mistake than to suppose thata thorough 
reform of the Establishment would be unpopular among the Clergy 
at large. Curates are of necessity cautious men; but they who 
have had an opportunity of ascertaining their real views and feel- 
ings on the subject of Church Reform, know that their delight is 
unbounded at the prospect of levelling the pride of the Bishops 
and the Deans. 


 SPECTATOR'S LIBRARY. 


A CRITICAL VIEW FROM THE OBSERVATORY. 


Men are talking just now far too fast and too long for us to give 
much space to what others are writing: the King’s Speech is of 
more importance than any of his subjects’ Books. The. great 
Palaver having commenced, we must listen more and read less— 
of Books at least. At any rate, for the present week, we shall 
contract the scale of our critiques: though we do not limit the 
range of our observations, we must diminish their bulk, and 
proceed merely to give a bird's-eye view of the republic of letters. 
Let us mount then the Observatory of the Spectator’s Library— 
our Coliseum, and look down upon the doings of ‘busy Literary 
London. é‘ 

We distinctly mark the book factories. There is an entrance 
and exit of authors: a constant succession of batches of little 
gingerbread-like cubes appear in the windows, and disappear : 
there are mysterious closetings, unfolding of MSS., shaking of 
wise-looking heads, and the elongation of melancholy-looking 
faces: printers’ devils sneak about the door—collectors with blue 
bags rush in and out—now a huge bale of learning, or mayhap 
unlearning, is bundled in, now bundled out. A waggon takes 
away a few tons of literature to be expanded in the country: a 
truck rolls in a pile of wet sheets to envelop the seething brains 
of the Metropolis. Let us see the result of all this at the moment 
of our observation. 


Smith and Elder. Let us begin in the East: what is doing in 
that emporium of every thing exchangeable, Cornhill? Smirx 
and ELpER, a young but enterprising house, has just brought 
forth its second volume of the Library of Romance. Mr. Leitrce 
Rircaiks, the editor, has this time been his own accoucheur. The 
subject is Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine, and an ex- 
pansion on the romantic principle of some anecdotes of this noto- 
rious bandit, in one of the Annuals, for which Mr. Ritcniz 
JSurnished the packing-paper, alias the letterpress. The romance 
of Schinderhannes is not much to our taste; though the author 
can scarcely write any thing which is not on some score or other 
worthy of being read. 

There has lately been produced here a second edition of ANDER- 
son's Poetical Aspirations. As we see ourselves referred to for a 
favourable testimonial of the first, we are happily spared the 
trouble of repetition. We are not for ever in the same mood, and 
it is perhaps quite as well for Mr. ANpERsON that our decision 
has already gone forth. 


E. Wilson. Crossing over the way, and at the sign of the lively 
Grasshopper, stands the obliging Mr. W1Lson,—who will take no 
denial. We must look at his book-store, though the tide of mer- 
chants were setting out of the Exchange-gates, and threatened to 
carry us off to Brixtonor Dulwich. Mr. Watson has lately become 
the most prolific of publishers: he has got a traveller from almost 
every country of Europe to tell his opinion of us; and Junius 
Repivivus, on the other hand, to tell us what he thinks of all the 
rest of the world. Mr. Wixson, his travellers, and translators, 
marshalled and commanded by the said masque aw fer, promise to 
set mankind pretty straight upon their legs in no long time. 
AcHILLE Murat, with his lively and pleasant Commentary on the 
United States, is of the very newest manufacture under the 
Grasshopper: the world was not, however, to be trusted without a 
word of advice from the Producing Man's Companion; Junius 
Repivivus has therefore added a supplement on Slavery. It is of 
far inferior quality to the book, and has the fault in England of 
being tolerably unnecessary. Theconceit of this person is amusing, 
his pertinacity is remarkable: he thrusts himself everywhere—he 
is the John Jones of the press. There is hardly a periodical ap- 
pearing into which he does not every now and then press his com- 
monplaces, flavoured with a certain sauce piquante compounded 
of vulgarity and impudence. He attempts to write down aristo- 
cratic distinctions, and boasts that he is a mechanic in bad health. 
He has the arrogance of the aristocrats he is. envious of,’ and the 
taste of the class of which he would fain be- the oracle. 

Mr. E. Wi1son has published another work, this week connected 
with America. Mr. Revuss’s book on the- Trade between Great 
Britain and the United States is the practical book of a merchant: 
the statesman and the statistician will,, however, find in it a store 
of valuable data, or we are much mistaken. 

Pursuing our ocular course Westward, we arrive at the shop of 
the well-known bookseller of the-Ward of Cheap,— : 

Teggz. His production this. week is but small, and not native : 
it is an importation of Epigrams, from Glasgow, of all places da 

















extreme. Some of the most able and in many respects useful of 








the world. The Epigrammatist's. Annual contains a point 
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every day in the year. It has a sting for each morning. Some 
of them are what stings should be, short and sharp: take, for in- 
stance, the Epigram 
yor the 353d Day of the Year of our Lord 1833. 
TO A HIGHLAND INNKEEPER. 
Your salmon are so fat and red, 
Your fowls so thin and blue, 
*Tis seen which Providence has fed, 
And which were rear'’d by you. 

At the Row, and in the neighbourhood of 'St. Paul's, the book 
factories gather thick, shoulder close, and all seem so busy, it is 
difficult to say who are dealing in old books and who in new. 

First of the firms, stands the house of Longman and Company, 

* The dome of thought, the palace of the soul.” 

They have, however, given birth to some but insignificant progeny 
during the peice of our survey. TyRwuit's edition of Prideaux's 
Guide to Churchwardens, though a very useful book, and very 
necessary for those poor officers on whom so many inconsistent 
duties are heaped, is but a #idiculus mus, when we look at the 
monticular elevation of the book-store, and the enormous length of 
the firm,—which is among firms what the Mississippi or the 
Father of Watersis among rivers. MorTHERWELL's Poems, too, add 
not much to the consequence of the house, albeit a pleasing col- 
lection of verse. 


Whittaker and Company appear to have only an imported work 
to show at this moment: it is a Latin Syntax by Mr. Day, and is of 
Bristol manufacture. It is well worthy the attention of Latin 
students who are arrived at an age to read and consider. Syntax, 
however, ought only to be put into the hands of such. The Bussy 
plan of whipping it into infants, by way of grounding them, is a 
species of moral torture, left off, we trust, by the modern school- 
master, though not, it is to be feared, altogether. 


Somewhere in these sacred precincts, we detect the serious house of 
Westley and Davis. Mrs. Ftetcuer’s Three Histories are, how- 
ever, by no means grave affairs; and are decked out, on their se- 
cond appearance, in a robe of so gay and dashing a hue, that we 
should never have suspected their having issued from so solemn a 
mansion. Mrs. Fiercuer was very lately Miss Jewsspury; so, 
perhaps, the silk attire is in honour of the authoress’s wedding. 

Holdsworth and Ball present a work which goes well to the 
sound of the great bell which overhangs its place of birth, and 
makes the whole centre or omphale of the City ring with its so- 
lemn lesson. This is Mr. Mattocn’s Poem on the Immortality 
of the Soul. The verse is stately, the author animated with his 
subject, and the whole poem such as not to discredit his theme: 
and this is saying not a little. 


Bringing the eye from under the shades of the Cathedral, we 
find Valpy at work upon his Shakspeare. He has exhausted the 
Ancients, and now he has commenced upon the chief of all the 
Moderns. Two of his neat volumes are in the act of emerging 
from the dark alley in which he produces his children of light. 
The cave of Trophonius was a pleasant place in comparison. 


But stay—have we not passed over the laboratory of another 
learned printer, who pursues his luminous way by paths equally 
dark? Ofall the men of type cast in this degenerate age, none 
so worthy to rank with the SrepHEnses and Exzevirs of old as 

Richard Taylor, one of the scientific editors of the Journal of 
Science; the Eighth Number of which is entitled to the atten- 
tion of all men who watch the progress of the severer Muses. 

Tilt is one of the monosyllabic publishers of Fleet Street, and 
his bee-hive may be detected somewhat below the Aides of these 
two great printers. Wecatch him inthe act of recommending the 
Monthly Magazine, which he now issues. We have looked over its 
new Number, and are glad to discover an old and favourite hand in 
it: the name of the owner we know not : he pretends to be great in 
pochat piexing, and threatens to put his claw into ours: alas! he 
is out there. He is the author of Some Gentleman's Biography— 
the clever play of a light and idle wit. It seems we were wrong 
in a guess we made as to his identity with the author of another 
pleasant piece in a similar vein: he sets us right, and leads us 
into the right track in both cases. Be this as it may, he is a 
master of what, for want of an accredited term, we will call 
** equivocal narrative.” 

Under our very eyes, Grifiths is at work. He has lately got out 
the Battle of Oblivion, dipped in crimson and died in gamboge. 
This is a satire, penned by some smart youth at Chelmsford. He 
must come to town. Mr. Grirrirus will show him he is wrong— 
very wrong indeed. The boy's name is CoLter,—he has not had 
the grace to conceal it: whence we augur ill: we fear even the 
lessons of the experienced Mr. GrirFitus will have but small 
effect, 

What is that monumental work we perceive lying up towards 
the North, on the area of Mr. Joseph Ogle Robinson's establish- 
ment? We do not mean the bronze statue of Fox—no, that other 
square ycleped Red Lion ! That book, quoth Mr. Ronrnson, is the 

ook of Bungay. It is rH Dictionary, and in it lies united the 
French and English Language. It is a monument in more ways 
than one: it is a monument of beauty and accuracy in typography ; 
it is the triumph of the great printing establishment at Bungay, 
of which Messrs. Cuixps are the fathers. The compiler is the Re- 
veread Jossrx Wixson, of St. Gregory's College,—where that 
co:lege is, we do not pretend to know, but we believe it is or was at 
D uay: it is not of much matter. The work bears every mark of 





being well done : but a Dictionary demands the test of time, and 
this, as we have said, isa Titan nota week old. The.pronownci 
part of the work we shall not pronounce upon, seeing that we attach 
no importance to any attempt at thus conveying instruction. Pro.) 
nunciation never yet was written, and certainly never will be by 
the Reverend J. Witson; who thus sounds the words 

Crorn—hlotsh. 

WitrHEewinv—ouitzh-ouain'd, 

Going a little farther North, we perceive Sampson Low (how 
nicely balanced is the name!) has works highly deserving of our 
observation. Of the Harmony of the Gospels, this is neither fitting 
time nor place to speak. Of VenrouiLLac’s French Grammar, 
we may say that a superficial examination leads us to opine that 
it is worthy of the reputation of its experienced author. The object 
now in Grammars, we are happy to see, is to reduce the parts 
necessary to be learned by rote into the smallest possible compass, 


The Western bibliopoles seem to have been somewhat inactive, 
The successor of CoLpuRN—the possessor of a great name— 

Richard Bentley, has nothing at this instant to lay before our 
critical vision but a number of his Standard Novels. It is, to be 
sure, a good one; being no less than a new translation, by Miss 
IsapeLL Hix, of Madame de Srae t's chef-d'ceuvre, Corinne, 
The translation appears well executed. Miss Lanpon has graced 
the work vith her translation of two Odes of Corinne. They are 
not translated, but re-inspired: they are magnificent poems, in a 
sort of stately lyric. prose, such as an English improvisatrice 
would naturally use. Nothing the gifted L. E.L. has yet done 
has produced on us so deep an impression of the loftiness of her 
genius. None but a mind of true poetical inspiration could have 
taken up Corinne’s ideas and recast them in their’ present noble 
form. They are full of enthusiasm, and seem the fresh outpour- 
ings of a just-awakened spirit. For such translations, elsewhere, 
we know not where to look. : 

But what are those military-looking volumes which Mr, 
BENTLEY is marshalling in such great force, with their uniform of 
scarlet-—their Crown, and Garter, and Rose? What literary rank 
and file has he now got on parade? It must be a company of 
bibliographical grenadiers. How gracefully they carry their 
honours! how erect their port—how blushingly their scarlet cloaks 
hang around their warlike forms! This regimental array is, we 
see on a closer inspection, the History of the Coldstream Guards, 
by Colonel Mackinnon, and which at this moment the biblio- 
polical commanding officer, General BENTLEY, is manceuvering 
into public notice. To-day is parade-day, and no book ever cuta 
handsomer figure. As to its value under active service, we can- 
not at this moment say; for we have, like so many other people 
as yet only confined our attention to the scarlet coat and the 
accoutrements of unexampled beauty and gaiety. 


But our eyes are growing dim : books, like the sun, are not long 
to be gazed at with impunity. Burlington Street must be the 
limit of our hebdomadal gaze: we descend from the post of obser 
vation ; giving notice, that by next week, probably on Tuesday i 
the day be clear, we shall resume our survey, and expect our bib 
liopoles to have got their productions spread out in neat array 
before us, that we may be able to give our friends in the Count 
a good account of their doings. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

Ou the 7th February, in Bedford Row, the Lady of Sir Harris Niconas, K.C.MG 
ofa daughter. 

On the 13th of December, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Lady Grora1ana CaTHcatt 
of a son. 

On the 4th inst. in Harley Street, the Lady of Sir Lanceror SHapWELt, Vice-Cha 
cellor of England, of a daughter. bt 1 

On the 24th ult. at the Vicarage, Watford, the Lady of the Rev. N. Wopenovsz, of 
daughter. 

On the 29th ult. at the Rectory, Wainfleet, the Lady of the Rev. Ropert CuotmEtet 
added to her family of thirteen, a fine little boy. 

On the 3d inst. in Harley Street, the wife of J. Gorvon Durr, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the 2d inst, at Croxton Park, Mrs. Georee Newton, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the Ist inst. by special licence, the Viscount Ditton, to Lypra Sopara, daughtet 
of P. S, Story, Esq. of Tusmore House, Oxford. 

On the 2d inst. at the British Embassy, the Right Hon. Grorce Lord Rivers, 
the Hon. Susan GrorGiana Leveson Gower, eldest daughter of his Excellen 
Viscount Granville, his Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court of France. 

On the 5th inst, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Pattie W. Mure, of Westham) 
Essex, Esq. second son of James Mure, of Great George Street, Westminster, to Lout 
eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of J 
dicature at Madras. 

At St. James’s Church, \Freperick ANGeERsTEIN, to the Hon. Cuartorre Soputfi 
BLayney. ] 

On the 2d inst. at Trinity Church, Cuartes Taomas Depres, Esq. of Langley] 
House, Bucks, to Mary Eniza, widow of the late C. P. Chrisp, Esq. 

Onthe 7th February, at Woolpit, Suffolk, the Reverend L, F, Pace, third son of Samuel 
Page, Esq., of Dulwich, in the county of Surrey, to Susannan E, Cosson, only chi 
of the Reverend Spencer Cobbold, Rector of Woolpit. 

DEATHS. 

On the 3d inst., at Jennings, Kent, in her 75th year, Lady Twispven, widow of t 
late Sir Roger Twisden, Bart., of Bradbourne Park, in the same county. 

On the 6th inst, at his residence in Woburn Place, Rosert Watruman, Esq,, Alder 
man and M.P., in his 70th year, : 

On the Ist inst., at Pitchcombe, Gloucestershire, in his 83d year, Enwarp STEwARh 
Esq., late of Duke Street, St. James’s. ; 

On the 24th ult., at Dotmold, in Westphalis, Frances Baroness Von-Donor, t 
daughter of Admiral Sir Edward Hamiltou, a month after her confinement. 

At Climping, Sussex, the Rey. T. Mansexren, in his 83d year. He was presented f® 
the Vicarage of Climping in 1787, 





THE ARMY. 
War-Orricr, Feb, 5.—S8th Light Dragoons: Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. K. Grant, K.C.B. 
be Col. vice Gen. Sir B. Tarleton, deceased, a 
Garrisons—Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Bathurst, K.C.B. to be Governor of Berwick, vice 5 
B. Tarleton, deceased, 
Orrice oF Orpnance, Feb, 4.—Erratum in the Gazette of Ist Jan, last : fur Gent 
Cadet P. Macbean read Gent, Cadet P. Maclean, : : 





